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MARION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY FVENING PosT. 
Once when the budding maple boughs 
Talked with the fragrant winds of May, 
And biushing round her queenly brows. 
The promise of the summer lay ; 


What time the solemn twilight end: 
In the long luminous starry night, 

I with the sweetest of my friends, 
Walked on a purpie upland height 


The silent beauty of the hour. 
Lay like a blessing in the West— 
And im my heart grew up a power, 
To soothe her sorrow's wild unrest 


I praised the splendor of her eyes, 

The midnight darkness of ber bair— 
The softest glow of sunset skies. 

Than her pale cheek were not so fair. 


I said the flowers beneath her feet 
Were not more innocent than she— 
She wailed—‘: Alaz' such praises sweet, 
Bear thorns instead of blooms for me ' 


‘A bride to Allen Percy's halls 
The sunset welcomed—even now 
The proud light of his wedding falls 
Tn crimson glory on my brow.”’ 


She flung her dark hair from her face, 
And murmured witb a glance of pride— 
‘* A red rose lip, a form of grace 
Had never won him from my side! 


** This flashing loveliness of mine. 
By far outshines her, pale and cold— 
He bows not at her deauty’s shrine, 
But weds the lady for her gold. 
’ 


‘Well, mourning o er life's bitter fruit 
Will no more mend our broken trust— 
The worm when trodden under foot 
Can only writhe against the dust! 


**Go, Allen Percy! from this hour 
I hold no worthier thought of thee, 
Than that, for paltry golden dower, 
Thou’st sold two hearts to misery !’’ 


To-night I hear the wind and rain 
In the bleak woodlands wildly rave ; 
,. Alas! sweet Marion long bath lain 
In the still shadow of the grave. 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


oa RUNAWAY MATCH. 


A STORY IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY HESTER HALLIWELL. 


PART III. 
CLARA ELLIOT. 

We were sittinc—I, Hester Halliwell, of the 
Halliwell Houge Retreat, and the reat—in the 
drawing-room one Sunday afternoon in the 
Christmas holidays. Lucy, who was suffering 
from one of her acute headaches, was near the 
fire, in my dear old mother’s arm-chair (now 
very grand, for our young ladies had worked a 
handsome covering for it), and my eldest niece, 


Mary Goring, was in Lucy’s place at the end of 


the table, cutting up oranges for the children. 
Mary was eighteen now, a slender, graceful 
girl, far more beautiful than her ill-fated mo- 
ther had been. 

**There’s such a pretty dortage at the gate, 
auntie,’ cried little John Goring, who was 
standing at the window. 

“Not at our gate,’’ I said; for we rarely had 

ors on a Sunday. Nevertheless I turned in 
chair and looked out. 

It certainly was at our gate. A low, stylish 
landau, with glittering silver ornaments on the 

Hhorses’ harness. A lady in purple velvet and 

furs was in it, and the footman was ringing at 

he gate. Up came Susan, Dr. Goring’s old 

, and handed me a card, saying the 

lady wished to know if she could speak with 
me. 

“Give it to Miss Gqring,’’ I said to Susan, 
Mor my glasses were not at hand, and my sight 

not very clever at small reading now. 
* What does it say, Mary ’’’ 
**Lady Elliot,’’’ answered Mary, reading 
{from the card. 
~ “Who is ‘Lady Elliot?’ exclaimed Lacy. 
** What can she want with us’ Some mistake, 


” 
. 


“Shall I show her up here, ma’am ?’’ asked 
Susan. 


) “Yes, [suppose so. But—with these cakes 


‘and oranges and glasses about—and the chil- 

piren! Show her into the dining-room, 
usan.’’ 

\ I followed Susan down stairs, and the lady 

in. A pale, delicate woman, with hair 

ed gray, though she did not look much past 


“You have a young lady at school, a Miss 
, Beale,’’ she began, «itting down, away from 
the fire, and removing the sable far from her 
»aeck. : 
' “Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ I answered, ‘a dear 
*rirl she is. She has been with | us five years. 
iF But she is not here today; she is spending a 
Y week with some relatives at the Weet-end. 
a ptain and Mrs. Beale are in India.” 
' “The relatives she is with are friends of | 
nine,” returned my visitor, ‘‘and I have 
so pleasing an account of your establish- 
ent, of the comforts your young ladies enjoy, 
the care bestowed on them, that I have 
ews te think of placing my daughter 
th you.”’ 


entrust us with the young lady, we will do 
| everything in our power for her happiness and 
| welfare.”’ 

| “She requires peculiar care 
land attention than others. Bat 


| trouble I should of course expect to give extra | 


| remuneration.’ 
| “Ts she not in good health ?"’ 

“Very good health, robust health; but—’’ 
| Lady Elliot suddenly stopped, and then went 
| on hurriedly—‘‘ the subject is naturally a pain- 

fnl one to me, and when I allude to it I am apt 
| to become agitated.” 


| I looked at herin astonishment. Her pale 


| cheeks had turned crimson, her breath was 


| labored, and her hand, as she played with 


the fur boa she held, was moving nervously. 
| 1 was in doubt whatI ought to say, 
| silent. 

‘*The fact is, her mind is not quite 
Her intellectsa—"’ 

‘‘Oh, ma’am!’’ I interrupted, speaking, in 
the surprise of the moment, quicker than I 
ought to have done, 
saying more. 


right. 


‘*do not pain yourself by 
I fear, if the poor young lady is 
like that, it would not be possible te receive 
her here.”’ 

‘*She is not insane,’’ answered Lady Elliot; 


house for an asylum; but she is silly. 
observe anything to be the matter with her, 
will learn her lessons, and sew, and practise— 


to teach her a little music. Other days she will 
be childish and silly; but I can assure you | 
there is no madness, no insanity ; 
weakness of intellect.’’ 

** How old is she ?”’ 


‘*She is sixteen. 


it is only a 


The medical men have re- 
cently suggested that were she placed at school 
with other young ladies, their companionship 
and example might tend to brighten her intel- 
lects. My husband also of the same 
opinion. You know him by reputation, I pre- 
sume.”’ 


is 


‘*No, ma’am, I am not aware—’’ 
‘*Sir Thomas Elliot, of Square.”’ 


‘Sir Thomas Elliot, the great physician! 
Oh yes, ma’am, I know him. Some months 
ago I took one of our pupils to him, three or 
four times.”’ 

‘*He is my husband,’’ returned Lady Elliot. 
‘*This child is our only daughter, and has been 
a source of great grief to us. When we first 
discovered her deficiency, as an infant, we be- 
lieved the affliction to be much worse than it 
really was—we feared her to be a hopeless 
idiot, at least I did: for mothers, in such a 
case, can only look at the worst side. I 
thought, when the fatal truth burst upon us, 
that the shock, the horror, the grief, would 
have killed me. I fear I loved the child too 
much, with a selfish, inordinate affection ; three 
little danghters before her had died off, one by 
one, rendering this last more ardently coveted, 
and, when it came, too fondly cherished. But 
that hopeless despair—for it was nothing less— 
has calmed down with years; and though I 
cannot say I am happy in my child, I am more 
so than I once thought I ever could be. 
beg of you to receive her.”’ 


Let me 


I need not relate the further conversation, or 
the arrangements that we entered into. I con- 
sented to admit Miss Elliot, with the under- 
standing that should her peculiarities prove 
such as todraw the attention of the other 
pupils off their studies, she should at once 
leave. 

‘* What made Lady Elliot come this after- 
noon ?’’ inquired Lucy. 

I did not know, for Lady Elliot had offered 
no explanation or apology. 


‘There are some people who regard Sunday 
with little more reverence than week days,’’ I 
observed, ‘‘ perhaps Lady Elliot is one.’’ 

The second week after the school assembled 
Miss Elliot came. Lady Elliot did not bring 
her, she was ill with a cold, but, to my very 
great surprise, Miss Graves did; Miss Graves, 
who, with her sister, Mrs. Archer, had formerly 
lodged with us. She was residing with Lady 
Elliot, we found, as companion, and overlooker 
of her daughter. I should not have known her 
again, she was so stout and well, but she was 
aged a good deal, and had taken to wear caps. 
We were curious to see Miss Eltiot, and found 
her a short, slight girl, looking younger than 
her age, with a small, simpering, vacant face, 
prominent blue eyes, and dark hair. Mary 
Goring linked Miss Elliot’s arm within hers, 
and led her into the school-room. The pupils 
were just going to tea, and Miss Elliot, without 
the ceremony of being asked, sat down with 
them, making herself quite at home. Miss 
Graves took it with us in the dining-room 

‘*Mrs. Archer is connected by marriage with 
Sir Thomas Elliot,’’ she explained, ‘‘and that 
is how I obtained the situation. I told Lady 
Elliot how comfortable Clara would be here, as 
soon as I knew she was thinking of placing 
her with you. Which is but recently, I fancy ; 





aay. 


| ‘What a terrible affliction to have a child | plied. 


| like Miss Elliot !’’ uttered Lucy. 

| ‘* Terrible I believe it yas to Lady matics, in 
| the first years,’’ answered Miss Graves. «She | 

|was not the rich Lady Elliot then, quite the | 
contrary. Sir Thomas was only Dr. Elliot, an 


sO sat | 


| feasion,’’ remarked Lucy. 


‘‘you must not think I have mistaken your | 
Some | 
days she is so rational that astranger would not | 


my sister’s husband, Miss Halliwell, the Rev. | whole school caught it, and fell into the roar; | mine, and again came that silly langh ; it was | said that Mr. William Billict had called and 
some went into hysterics, and others narrowly at sight of her brother, who was going out at wished toe see me instantly. 


George Archer?’ 


Had I forgotten him! A blush rose to my 


more care | stupid old face, and they might have seen it 
for extra | through the ascending steam, as I poured out 


the tea. Perhaps Lucy did. I answered quietly 


_ that I had not forgotten him. 


‘*His mother and this Sir Thomas Elliot's 
father were sister and brother.” 

Here was another recollection awakened. 1 
had often, in those sunny days, heard George 
speak of his aunt and uncle Elliot ; the latter a 


country clergyman. 


** And Tom Elliot—as Sir Thomas, stiff and 
stately as he is now, was then called—ran , 
away with a young lady, when he was only a 


medical pupil, and married her,”’ proceeded 


Miss (iraves. *‘ Her father never forgave them, 


and ieft all his money to his eldest daughter. 
| That eldest daughter was a widow then, and in 
| time she died—died young—and bequeathed 


the money to the Elliots. Dr. Elliot then re 
moved to London, set upa handsome estal- 
lishment, and has now one of the first prac- | 
tices in town.”’ 

‘“ What a clever man he must be in his pro- 
““Every one says 
80.”” 

**Not he,’’ answered Miss Graves; ‘‘ not a. 
whit more so than others, but the run of luck | 
is upon him. He has contrived to obtain the 
_ name, to be just now the fashionable physician | 


| of the day, and so crowds flock after him.”’ 


for, by dint of perseverence, we have managed | 


| significantly ; 
| the idea of being too happy. 





} 


| obscure country physician, little kaown or em- | 


ployed ; it is but within these few years that he 
| has come out the grand London medical star, 
| knighted by her Majesty, and run after by 
| every invalid. Many a physician, making his 


‘*Well, he must be a happy man, at any 
| rate,’’ repeated Lucy, ‘‘to see himself so suc- 
| cessful after his early struggles.”’ 

‘*Not so fast there,’’ rejoined Miss Graves, 
‘they neither of them give me. 
Sir Thomas is a | 
gloomy, austere man, who seems to have no | 
enjoyment in life; and no recreation save that | 
of giving advice to patients. They say he was 
a wild, rattling young fellow in youth, whem | 
everybody liked; but, if so, he is strangely | 
altered. And Lady Elliot looks and moves as | 
if she had a continued load of care upon her. 
I say to myself sometimes that one might as 
well be in a convent as with them, for they will 
both sit in the room for hours and never speak. 
If it were not for their son, I believe they would 
as soon be under the earth as above it.”’ 

‘‘Their son? I fancied Miss Elliot was an 
only child.”’ 

‘Indeed I don’t know whst they would do, 
if they had only her,’’ replied Miss Graves, 
who, owing, I suppose, to our former acquaint- 
ance, seemed to speak of these family affairs 
pretty freely. ‘‘ Poor thing! what comfort can 
they find in one afflicted as she is? Instead of 
the pride that nature urges us to take in a 
child, there is rather a feeling of shame substi- 
tuted, in a case like Clara Elliot’s—a wish that, 
were it possible, we would hide such a child’s 
very existence from the world. Believe me, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Elliot’s hopes and love | 
are confined to their son. They idolise him.’’ 

“Is he older or younger than his sister ?”’ 

‘Several years older. He is about four-and- 
twenty. Ah! and he is worthy of their love. 
Very handsome, very fascinating, very good | 
and affectionate: it is rare, indeed, one meets 
with one so deserving of praise as William 
Elliot.”’ 

‘* Does he follow his father’s profeasion ?”’ 

‘‘No. He is studying for the Bar; and, re- | 
port says, likely to shine at it. Not that there 
is any necessity for William to work. His 
aunt, Mrs. Turnbull, left part of the property 
direct to him, and Sir Thomas must be putting 
by guineas by the thousand. But William is 
as industrious and anxious to succeed as if he 
had not ashilling. IfI had a son, or brother, 
like William Elliot, my pride in him would 
have no limit.’’ 


' young man I ever saw. 


you whether you would or not. 








Just then Mary Goring came into the room, 
and began whispering in my ear—something | 
about ‘‘Miss Singleton’’ and “ bread-and- 
butter.”’ I could not make it ont. 

**Speak up, speak up, child,’’ said I. 
need have no secrets from Miss (traves.’’ 

‘* It is not for the bread-and-butter that Miss 
Singleton requested me to inquire,”’ she said, 
blushing, as she looked at Miss Graves. ‘‘ My 
aunt always desires that the young ladies may 
have as much as ever they can eat.’’ 

**Cut thin or thick, as they please,’’ inter- 
rupted Lucy ; ‘‘ but Miss Graves is no stranger | 
to our arrangements. What is it you aro Bay- | 
ing, Mary ?”’ 

“We only feared Miss Elliot might make | 
herself ill,’’ resumed Mary. ‘‘ She——”’ 

““What! has she got one of her eating fits | 
upon her?’’ sharply interrupted Miss Graves. 
‘Is she eating a great deal ?”’ 

‘*Fourteen slices since we began to count,”’ 
replied Mary; ‘‘and she took from the thick | 
plate. Miss Singleton thought it would be 
better to mention it, before she let her take 
any more.”’ 

‘*That’s Clara Elliot all over,”’ eried Miss 
Graves. ‘‘ These eating fits—as we call them—_ 
do come over her now and then. You must 
limit her at such times to what is sufficient, 


“We | 





' 


the plan seemed to be made up all in a4 Miss Halliwell.” 


‘*Perhaps she will not be limited’’’ I re 


‘*Oh yes she will. You will find her extreme 
ly tractable. Control her with gentle authority, 
as you would a young child, and she will obey 
you. It is of no use to reason.’’ 

So we found. And we got on pretty well 
with Miss Elliot. The worst days were her 
laughing ones. She would suddenly burst 
into a laugh, no one knew at what, and no- 
thing could stop her ; shrill, screaming, hearty 
laughter, one burst upon another, and she 


“Tam sure, ma’am, we feel much obliged | early career of poverty, if not want, and Tho- | her seat, with great exertion. Laughing is 


you,”’ I said. “If you should see fit to! 


mas Elliot was one. 


| Tam a foolish woman for relating it, but that 


| the same sweet look in the mouth. 


' down to-morrow. 
| Clary,”’ continued Mr. William Elliot, fondly 


| the change here promises to be of service to 


' out of it. 


| opened to-day. 
| annual thousands, had to struggle with an | throwing herself backwards and forwards on | 


escaped convulsions. We had never had such , 
a scene; the teachers, even, were affected ; 
and I and Lucy driven out of our self-posses- 
sion. In future we used to lead her at once 
from the room, and let her have her laugh out, 
away from the school girls. Another annoying 
thing was about the pianos. Some one sat by 
her whilst she practised, generally Mary Goring, 
to whom she had taken a great fancy, but she | 
would seize a sly opportunity of bringing both 
her hands down with such force upon the keys, 
as to break the wires, thump, thump, thump, 
as one uses a hammer, laughing in delight all | 
the time. The strength of her hands was as- 
tonishing, and we had two pianos damaged in 
one day. Lucy and the teachers declared she | 
used to be worse at the full and ehange of the 
moon, but I did not see much difference, my-! 
self. One thing I must say in her favor -- that 
she was perfectly truthful; always telling the | 
straightforward truth, fearlessly. No matter | 
whether a fact told against her or for her, out 
it came, without any softening down. It would 
seem that the dread of displeasure, which | 
causes Other children to equivocate in their | 
endeavors to conceal 
known to Clara Elliot. 
On the third day of her residence with us I 


a fault, was a feeling un- | 


. . . | 
| was seated in the drawing-room, while Mary | 


Goring took her lesson from the harp-master, 
when one of the maids announced Mr. William | 
Elliet, and there entered the very handsomest 
Ido not admire men 


| whoare generally called handsome—big, showy, 
| black-carled, 


prominent-featured, deep com- 
plexioned; with a lord voice, and a moosta- 
chio as long as myarm. (I hopel have put 
the proper letters into that, but I am not ae- 
customed to write foreign words.) Mr. Wil- 
liam Elliot was none of this: tall he certainly 
was, and elegant, with features of great beauty, 
pale and quiet, a sweet look i in his hazel eyes, 
and a pleasant voice and manner that attracted 
I don't know 
what there was in him to win my heart, but as 
he held out his hand to me, and asked after 
his sister, it went over to him there and then. 
Mary continued her playing, without notice, 
for it was a rule of our house that lessons 
were never interrupted for the entrance of 
visitors. She had, however, nearly finished. 

Clara Elliot came in, giggling and jumping, 
pulled her brother’s face down to kiss, and 
then flapped herself on the sofa, and began 
one of those senseless fits of laughing. I was 
glad that the harp-master left just then. Young 
Mr. Elliot, with a flush on his face wound his 
arm about her waist. 

‘Clara! Clara!’’ he said, in a kind but au- 
thoritative tone, ‘‘I want to talk to you. Do 
not laugh just now. Come and look at my 
new horse.”’ 

Her silly laugh subsided instantly; it was 
evident that her brother had a hold on her 
affections or her poor mind, and she suffered 
him to take her to the window. A groom, 
well mounted, was leading his young master’s 
horse before the house. 

‘Oh, he is superb!’’ cried Clara, jumping 
again as soon as she saw the horse. ‘‘ When | 
did you buy him, William ’” 

“Only yesterday.”’ 

‘““Come and look,’’ she uttered, running 
across the room and pulling forward Mary Go- | 
ring, who was putting the music straight pre- 
paratory to leaving the drawing-room ; ‘‘it’s 
my brother’s new horse. Do you know who 
she i3?’’ she added, as soon as they reached 
the window—‘‘she is my new sister. Her 
name’s Mary.’’ 

He bowed slightly at this unceremonious 
introduction. Mary would have released her- 
self, but the girl clasped her tightly with her 
strong hands. 

A foolish fancy came over me, and perhaps 


can do neither harm nor good now. As they 
stood there, side by side, looking from the 
window, William Elliot and Mary Goring, their 
profiles were both turned towards me, and I 
was struck with a singular likeness between 
the two—the same beautiful cast of feature, 
the drooping eyelid, the arched nostril, and 
It struck 
achill upon my heart. You may call it pre- | 
sentiment if you will, or you may call it the 
| breeze from the door, but the likeness and the | 
| chill were both there. I drove it away and | 
| torgot it: I have felt and thought of it more 





since, than [ did then; and I unwound Miss 


Elliot's arms, and dismissed my niece. 
‘‘T hope Lady Elliot’s cold is better’ 


said. 
“Thank you, yes. She talks of driving 


I am glad you are happy, 


mil 


stroking his sister's hair. ‘‘Do you think,’’ 
he whispered to me, as she flew off to another 
part of the room, on some flighty errand, ‘‘that 





her?” 
I could not give an opinion. She had been | 
with us too short a time; and presently Mr. 


- Elliot took leave. 


the gate. 
| eyes of his, and kissed his hand to her. The | 
groom cantered up, and Mr. William Elliot pre- 
pared to mount. 

Goodness me! she was like a young cat. Be- 
fore I well knew she had drawn her hand from , 
mine, before I knew she had left my side, she | 
had flown down stairs and was out in the road, | 
dancing round her brother's horse. The horse _ 
began dancing too. Clara only clapped her 
hands and danced the faster. 

I saw Susan rush out to the gate, and | 


rushed down the stairs, and the bell-pull after 


me, which had somehow hooked itself on to the 
pocket-hole of my dress. But Mr. William 


Elliot was off his steed, quietly, but quick as a | 


flash of lightning, and had his arm round her, 
leading her in again. I met them at the hall | 
door. 

‘*“You must not think me wanting in care,”’ 
I panted to him, the fright having run away 
with every bit of breath I had; 
I shall 
be so in future.”’ 

‘*Her movements sometimes are sudden,"’ he 
replied, ‘‘ but she never comes to harm. There 
is a Providence over her, 
there is over a child.”’ 

The next day, a very fine one, Miss Graves 
came down in the carriage. Lady Elliot's cold 


| Was worse, so she had sent her instead, to take 


Clara for an airing. Clara pouted and would 
not go. Miss Graves was at a nonplus. 

** Lady Elliot will blame me and say it is my 
fault,’’ she said to us. ‘She made a point of 
her going out this bright day. Clara, dear, we 


shall see such fine things as we go along; we | 


shall see Punch and Judy. It is in full work, 
fife and drum and all, lower down the road.”’ 


Punch and Judy was a sight that poor Clara 
was wild after; there was nothing she enjoyed 
so much in life. Miss Graves really had passed 
the show on her way. This was a great temp- 
tation to Clara, and she seemed irresolute, but 
finally shook. her head; she wanted to stay 
with Mary Goring. Miss Graves then suggest- 
ed that Mary should accompany them, and 
Clara eagerly seized at it. 

**So you had a visit from William Elliot yes- 
terday,’’ observed Miss Graves, when they 
were gone to get ready. ‘‘ What young lady 
was it he saw here ?”’ 

‘*He only saw his sister,’ I replied, forget- 
ting, as I spoke, the temporary stay of Mary 
Goring in the drawing-room. ‘‘ And two sad 
frights she gave me.’’ 

‘Yes he did. One of the young ladies, he 


| told me.’’ 


“Oh, true, I remember now. 
niece. Miss Goring.”’ 

“Then he is surely smitten with her,’’ was 
the rejoinder of Miss Graves. ‘‘He kept talk- 
ing about her to me last night, and said she 
was the sweetest girl he ever saw.”’ 


‘Ah, young men are apt to say that of all 
the pretty girls they meet,’’ was my answer. 
But somehow I thought of that ugly chill 
again. 


It was my 


Easter came, and Clara Elliot went home on 
the Wednesday in Passion-week to spend some 
days. On the Thursday (as I heard after- 
wards from Miss Graves) she got Mary Goring 
into her head, and so teased her mother to 
send for her, that Lady Elliot grew quite cross. 
In most cases, Clara was as easily swayed as a 
child, but when she did get hold of a fixed idea 
and turn obstinate over it, there was no moving 
her. At the dinner-table she refused to eat. 

‘*T don’t want any dinner,’’ she sullenly re- 
marked, ‘‘I want Mary Goring.’’ 

‘“‘Who in the world’s Mary Goring?’’ in- 
quired Sir Thomas. 

“Oh, one of her schoolfellows,’’ replied 
Lady Elliot. ‘‘She has been dinning the name 
into me all day.’’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ responded Sir Thomas. ‘ You 
are putting on more chiklishness than you 
need, Clara. Eat your dinner.’’ 

“She is not nonsense,’’ retorted Clara. 
“She’s better than you are here. William 
knows it.”’ 

A flush, quite uncalled for, rose to Mr. Wil- 
liam Elliot's face. 

‘*Clara has talked to me about some young 
lady whom she seems to have taken a fancy 
| to,”’ he explained. ‘‘I suppose it is the 


| same.’’ 


‘“‘You saw her,’’ burst forth Clara—“ you 
have seen her twice. ‘tou know you did.’’ 

‘*Have 1?’ answered Mr. William. 

Lady Elliot interposed, and, to pacify Clara, 
promised that she should fetch Mary Goring 
on the morrow. But the morrow was (ood 
Friday. They went to church; after service 
some visitors came in; and the day passed 
without fetching Mary Goring. Never, Miss 
Graves said, had she seen Clara Elliot so obsti- 
nately sullen. Alas! the next morning Clara 
was missing. The house was searched over, 
but she was nowhere to be found. They sup- 
posed she must have risen early, dressed her- 


self, and gone out, unseen by the servants. | 


He looked up with those handsome - 


“T was not | 
| prepared for her sudden movements. 


Miss Halliwell, as | 


‘Mr. William Elliot at this hour!"’ I repest- 
, od, rising from my chair. ‘‘Can anything um 
_ pleasant have happened !"’ 

“You'll never go to him in that figure, 
aunt !’’ cried Mary, in alarm. 

And indeed | believe I did look a sight. Fer 
on this Saturday morning, as many of the pa- 
_pils had gone home, the maids were about te 
turn out part of the house, and I was going te 
help them. So I had put on a large old-f 
shioned muslin cap with a spreading border, 
to save my head from the dust, and a short, 
_ buff cotton bed-gown—if my modern readers 
, Know what that ancient article means. 

‘**He will think Aunt Hester's showing out 
| in her nighteap and night-dress,’’ said Master 
| Alfred Goring, who had come te us for a three 

days’ holiday. 

| “The gentleman's waiting outside,”’ inter 
| posed Ann. ‘‘ He would not go up-stairs.”’ 
nar Dear me! outside! Never mind my dress, 
children. I beg your pardon for keeping you 
, there, sir,’’ I said, as he entered; “I had me 
| conception that you had not gone into the 
| drawing-room. The truth is, I was a little 
| averse to appearing before you in this attire, 
but I am going to be busy with the maids. My 
nephew suggested that you might think it my 
night-dress, but I can assure you it is net, 
though I beg you to exeuse it.’’ 

‘It is I who need excuse for intruding on 
you at this hour,’’ he answered, with a smile, 
as he ran his eyes over my shoulders and head. 
| And then he told us what was the matter. We 
had seen nothing of Miss Elliot, and he hurried 
| away to prosecute the search. 

About middle day Lady Elliot eame down, 
nearly frantic. 

‘‘A girl like Clara, who wants proper sense 
to take care of herself?’’ she uttered. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose she falls into bad hands! Oh, Miss Hal- 
liwell, this horrible suspense will kill me.’’ 

I could give little consolation to Lady Elliet, 
and she soon left. In her state of mind it 
seemed impossible for her to remain long in ene 
place. Our house was like a fair that day, 
and the cleaning got on very badly. As te 
myself, 1 found I had to leave it to the ser 
vauts, change my eostume, and have a fire 
lighted in the drawing-room. Mr. Elliot coming, 
as I have said, in the morning; Alfred running 
in and out, looking for her up and down the 
road, and calling in at the police-station ; them 
Miss Graves coming; then Lady Elliot; them 
another flying visit from Mr. William ; and im 
the afternoon we were honored by a visit frem 
Sir Thomas. The family, that day, passed their 
time running between their house and ours. 
Sir Thomas Elliot was a tall, handsome man, 
with a reserved manner, and ehary of words, 
so different from the deseription I had heard ef 
the once random Tom Elliot. 

‘*You perceive, madam,” he observed, “we 
can only come to the conclusion that my 
daughter must have left home to come im 
search of Miss—Miss—excuse me, I forget the 
name.”’ 

‘Miss Goring, sir.’’ 

‘‘Miss Goring. I beg your pardon. May I 
be permitted to see Miss Goring? Though pos- 
sibly she may not be able to throw any light 
on my daughter’s movements.’’ 

What light was Mary likely to throw? How- 
ever, there could be no objection to Sir Thomas 
Elliot’s seeing her, if he wished. So I called 
Mary. 

An expression of surprise arose to his face 
when she answered my summons. He had, ne 
doubt, expected to behold a silly school girl, 
and in walked Mary, with her lady-like man- 
ners, her handsome half-mourning dress, and 
her winning beauty. His manner to me had 
been, I thought, a little patronizing, but he 
rose up to her, the finished gentleman. 

“My daughter speaks of you as her friend,” 
he said; ‘‘ she was, doubtless, coming in search 
of you; can you offer any suggestion as te 
where she may have strayed ?”’ 

““No,”’ answered Mary. ‘“‘Uniess,”” she 
hesitated, whilst a damask color flew to her 
cheek, for it was not pleasant to speak to « 
father of his daughter’s deficiencies—‘‘ unless 
she should have met the show she is so fond of, 
and have followed it.”’ 

“You allude to Punch. But I think it was 
too early for the ridiculous exhibition to be 
abroad,”’ replied Sir Thomas, who was aware of 
his daughter’s predilection for the popular 
amusement. 

‘Have you suggested it, sir, to the police 
who are in search?’ I asked. “If she did 
happen to see it, she would be certain to stray 
away in its wake.’’ 

“No,” he said, “it did not occur to me. 
But I will lose no time in doing sonow. I 
really thank you very much, madam, for the 
thought.”’ 

So he went away, and we saw him get inte 
his brougham. 

The next arrival was Miss Graves again, just 
as we were going to tea, which I then caused 
to be carried into the drawing-room. Lady H- 
liot had sent her. 

‘This is really dreadfal,”’ she exclaimed, 











As he left the room I turned to ring the bell, | Her bonnet, velvet mantle, and suit of fars | taking the cup I handed her ; “Lady Elliot is 


and in that moment Clara flung the window were gone. A strange commotion the house | 


quite beside herself with excitement. Pictar- 


wide open and stretched herself dangerously was in; never had Clara Elliot attempted such | ing all sorts of shocking things happening to 


in my mouth, and, as I sprang towards her, I | 
managed to take the bell-pull with me. 

“My dear,’’ I said, ‘‘ you must not lean out 
Besides, it is too cold for the window to be 
Jack Frost is in the roads.”’ 

““T like Jack Frost,” she answered. ‘And — 

' I never fall out of the window. I hold on.”’ 


My heart—as the saying goes—was | an escapade before. Lady Elliot was nearly out | the child. 


of her senses. 


“She must have gone after that young | 


_ girl she was worrying over,’’ cried Sir Thomas. 
in this way ; you might fall and kill yourself. | « 


Mary what was it’? Herschoolfellow?!’’ 
Nothing more likely. And Mr. William 
_ Elliot, the most active of the party, few down 
"stairs and into a cab. 

We were sitting at breakfast in the dining- 


You have not forgotten | contagious, and the first time it came on the As I closed the window! took her hand in| | room, when ome of the servants came in, and | 


I am quite exhausted.” 


““I know what I should do,”’ said Lucy. 
| should set the bellman to work.” 

“There is no bellman in London,’’ laughed 
Master Alfred; the whole bustle was fun 
him. “J should engage all the Punch 
Judies going, and set ’em 5 Ans oie 
corners. She'd be sure to appear before 
of them.” 


‘| do not fear hefeoming beck 
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an 
eut off her hair and draw 


“@v'etree, Aunt Lacy. 
me gust go into one ofthe thieves’ strerts 
seen and ace how @hey'd serve you. Py! 
if Mise Elliot has strayed there! won't she 
come wack with a bald head and empty 
mouth!” 

All this was of course néthiag but nersense 
on ‘@fred’s part; he little onght— But I 
had"better go om regularly. We were <till at 
‘tea When Mr. Willa Elliot«came in again. So 
paleand fagged, thet Iwas grieved te «-« him, 
and said so. 

“Gown I am divheartemed,” he séid. “If 
Clam is not feen® before night, [ te mble for 
the-consequemces to mytiother. Pid where 
‘to earch, or what to do, “nore thar’ we are ab 
reatly doing, I @o mot knew.”’ 

“Tsay, here’s a visit’ exclatw.1 Alfred, 
vwwho was then atthe wistiow. Such a rum one. 
(Does Miss Elliet wear awwhite pettieoat?” 

“What 40 yor mean?’ | sharply said. For 
'T 4i@ not like him to jdxe albout & in the pre- 
ssence of Mr. Eliint. 

“T am mot joking,’/*unswered Alfred. “It’s 
a visit at your gate, ant. A carriage witheut 
sides, laden with hammn liverteck, and drawn 





the fashionable barbers and young ones, for she den seem “o be one as . 
no Gad of Inirtes “for "the ought to te abroad by herself, antt I give her a 
bit of our @inner, such as it was. And whee 
my husband and bic boy come home, I per- 
Iryousion’t betieve | suaded Or hii to Wing her dew Here, whith ' 
he didnt want to, end I conv along myself, 
for, says I, her fritads will be more satiefied | "ns® number 
like, #f, I goes to testify that he has been kep’ 


oplay it was*or him. 


-of my treéble in bringing the roung person 
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safe ‘ince she ‘come inte my hands. I’m) 
ashafeed as I'd rothing to tend her to pot on, 
in Price of them dirty things,”’ added the wo- | 
man, with an imcrease in ‘er hectic color, and 
loWering her tere, “ but t¥is have been a hard 
wter with as. and I kave been force’ to put | 
sway all but #hat I stand up in.” 
“There was renuine gerd feeling btrayed in 
the woman's peech, and I saw William Elliot's 
¢yelashes glitten, as hetarned to leek out intr 
“fxe road. Eis unfortunate sister! what a dis- 


“Tt wart’t as Iwere unfeeling, or thought | 


down, gettiefolks,”” gruffly spoke ‘up the hus- | 
band, “wor it warrt as I kmew the animal | 
was dome up; but there ain't 2 busier day | 
throughet the year, for us costermongers, | 


meet remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS " 
the subscripts.n price, se we Rave to prepay the United 
Stites Postage. 


TERMS. 
The -subseripteen price of THE POET is 


in edcance—sorved in the city by Carriere—or 4 cents & 


Pe-sons resid. ng in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA | 
in addition to | 


THE POST is believed te have a larger country sub- | 





lantic Cable on W: 
speeches in Independence Square, with the 


a oteriag "with golden lamps and blazing 
cressets hung.”’ 
dim stars stretched the long, irregular, pic- 
turesque perspective of illuminated buildings, 
=== | and transparencies, and drooping flars, under 
| which poured along, lit by the mellow splen- 
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‘TB CABLE GALA. 
: the laying of the At- 


, Sept, lst, with 


of soldiery, and in the evening with 
and a gencral illumination. Chestnut 
presented a memorable appearance in 


Under the dark heavens and _ 


a dense interminable multitude—not less | 
probably than four hundred thousand persons. 
The scene was like a page from the Arabian 
Nights, or a realization of the marvellous city 
in Vathek. Only here, unlike Vathek, every — 


raging fire. The fronts of many of the build- 


New Yore.—-The burning of the Quarantine 
buildings, near New York, a detailed acconnt able acoount of the young Prince of 
of which is given in our news columms-—was | That paragraph it seems, also copied into th 

not only a riotous, but we fear, a very unwise S. Standard of New York, has fallen 
notice of a 
district adjacent to the Quarantine— which had writes from England to the Standard a ¢ 
become thickly settled—hai great provocation | tion of the slander. We are pleased to 
—but the resnit may prove to be that they that Queen Victorta’s son emulates the 
have simply promoted and enlarged the evil 


proceeding. 
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Tosstse@ oF THe Qeanantixe Bortomern, sean 


Doubtless the inhabitants of the , 


which they dreaded. The effect of seattering 
more than a hundred patients, suffering from 
yellow fever, small pox, and other malignant 
diseases, may be most disastrous, not only to 
the rioters thamselves, but to all their fellow 
citizens of New York. 
the hospitals, and carrying out the patients, 
before the burning of the buildings, many of 


Why even in entering 


| heart was filled with gladness, and not with the rioters may have become infected—and, | youth, surrounded by sound influences, in the 


i way of tutors and companions, as well as family | 
: ei 


through them, the disease may become gene- 


scription than any other Literary Weekly in the Union, | ings were adorned with lines and stars of vivid ral in the community. Such inmates of the | 
without exception. 


copied «a paragraph giving rather an wi 


Thue Pramce oF Watee.—Some time 
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‘* distinguished source’ — . 





of his mother. The ‘‘authentic and dist 
guished source’? in qnestion says—and the 
ter has the stamp of sincerity upon it, and ff 
no warmer in fits tone than it ought to be:— — 4 


a 


The imputation is not only untrue, but Whee” 
lately devoid of any foundation in fact, No- 3 
thing has happened which could, by any twist- | 
ing, or prejudice, or misapprehension, be made 
to support such a supposition as that contained 


in the story. The Prince is.a timid, retiring ‘ 


intercourse. His habits are simple and indus- 
trious ; his tastes are pure; his confidence in 


THE POST, it will be noticed, has something for , 
every taste—the young end the old, the iadies and gen- | | ; ; ; . 
tlemen of the family may al! find in its ample pages | bottom, were ablaze with lamps and chande- that nothing but a special providence could always the morality of the case before him, and 
something adapted to their pecu'iar |.king. 

Back numbers of THE POST can ceneraily be ob- | overflowing with the gay and festal crowd, and 
tained at the office, or ef any energetic Newsdeaier. 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS —We cannot | 

w at eleme 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the fased with all was th eg . : oy . : 
article is worth preserving, it is general!y worth making | Without which, says Lord Bacon, there is no tine will have to be established somewhere, it 
a clean copy of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admira- 
ble medium for advertisements, owing to its great cirou- ’ and 
lateon, and the fact that only a limited number are given. | chanter’s w t 
Advertisements ef new books, new inventions, and 
other matters of genera! interest are preferred. For 
| rates, see head of efi vertising columns. 


' flame, with colored lights, and mottoes and Quarantine as Were strong enough, doubtless his cuardians is frank an 1 affectionate. In con- - 
flags, while nearly all the windows from top to fied at once to New York—and it would seem | versing at his studies, his first consideration is 


his habitual temper is honorable, just and 
. kindly. //e never thinks or speaks evil of 
in question. Besides, what is to be done inthe others: and that he should already be subject 
| lit so brilliantly, was gorgeous, while inter- case of the vessels which are every day arriv- to indecent calumny is one of the unaccounta- 
nt of strangeness, ble misfortunes which perplex honest people in 
their journey of life. The defenceless position 
of the only family in the empire who cannot J 
guard their own reputation by the usual means 
Already the predictions of our Philadelphia ought to bea protectic n against such injury. I 
ad changed, for a few hours, meteorologist, quoted in another article, seem a a that me nee pe 
the city of Brotherly Love into the city of Bag- to be coming true. A riotous spirit is already sand iieenina go gw prensa the truth 
manifested—we trust that the other portion of of ijt. It must be through some unhappy acci- 


the prediction, relative to the yellow fever, dent that The Standard has done so; for I am 


| liers. The entire effect of the street, filled to avert the natural consequences of the rash riot 


ing from infected ports. A temporary Quaran- 


exquisite beauty. The general aspect was en- 
tirely Oriental—as if some tonch of an en- 


is evident—but where? that is the question. 





‘in the golden prime 





than Estter Satertiay, and Iwas going out 
again wih a fresh*tock, whick now I have lost | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
the sale on. Our‘boy Bill, toe, as we've left in| Navy. We kave not been able as yet toobtain 
charge« {the shed and the young ones, can't | the information desired. If you would write to | 


&e.. will not come true also confident that you could not deliberately inflict 
i . “¢ , . aecruelty onthe parents of a boy whose repu- 
_ tion of the Statan Islanders should result in : 


tation is as dearto them as it deserves to be, 
spreading the yellow fever through New York, while it is one on which the eyes of the world 


we trust that our authorities will insist upon are fixed, and in regard to which the world’s 


Of good Haroun Alraschid."’ If the unwise ac- 
TEE PROMISE OF SEPTEMBER. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. L. L. Chapman, 


~ 











































by a Jerusalem pony. What wil you bet ene | sell as his mother can.”’ 


| the Naval Department at Washington, yow would | gyr Philadelphia meteorologist, many of whose every needful precaution to prevent its spread- 





of them is net Miss EF jot !”’ 

We flocked to the-window. ‘{iood Heavens 
above! it was Miss Bilict. Buttin such a trim! 
I shall never forget the si ht. 

The vehicle was drawn. up Aefore the gate. 
One of those-wide boards on wheels, «hich | 
had seen vegetables aiid sh-ll-fish hawked 
upon. Fist apomit sat a man, who dreve the 
donkey, a woman heé'din ¢ 2‘child, and between 
them a female figure in a, brolecn straw-bennet, 
a ragged cotten shawl of -no celor but dit, and 
a white petticoat. The: igure was Clara Filiot, 
but we did not recognize her #!l they came up 
stairs, and I saw Willia m Bi‘ot’s lips te-n as 
white as ashes. 

What an object the unferturate gi) pre- 
sented! She was mot precisely cn chemise (as 
our French teacher is a pt reproa::hfullet> cast 
at the little girls, avher. she pour ices’ into their 
chamber at night, and « atches th em at puss-in- 
the-corner), bat she wi is not dir removéé from 
it. No velvet bennet :ind mant)'e, no furs, no 
silk dress, and no ghoves. Not‘thing bet the 
disgraceful bomnet and shawl o ver the white 
petticoat, her own stockings, and a shameful 
pair of slipshod ¢lipper s. She seemed te enjoy 
the affair amazingly, arid threw: herelf on a 
chair with bursts of ‘laughter, hugging the 
shaw! around fer. Ifer hair and teeth were 


** Does this here young lady ts2)ong > mere !”’ 
began the man, «tall fellow, alls kin and bone, 
with a deformed feot. 

We all answered in a breath th.it the-~oung 
lady did belong te us, but Mr. \llict’s voice 
rose above ours, demanding to’know where she 
had been detained, and what brought hertzome 
in that state. 

“lwas awayen my rounds, ge ttleiéixs,”’ 
returned the man, ‘‘ and .kaowed n othigz on 
it till | come home this a’terncon, 7 md 4ound 
the young miss aleng.of my missis. Ther can 
tell you about it better nor’ can.°’ 

The man pushed his wife.forward as ‘ heoon- 
cluded. She had mild blue eyes and . 1 hectic 
color. And, now that the first shock: € their 
appearance was wearing off, I began to | ihe the 
people. Rough amd dark as the mast was, 
common and low as they were in station , lam 
sure they were honest and kindly. 

“AVe keep a bitaf a shed for coal, m san, 
near to Covent Garden, and for green. 5 and 
things that my husband can’t sell oa his 
rounds,’’ she said, addressing herself to . me, 
whom she probably took for Clara’s moi Jaer, 

** and this morning, about eleven o'clock, as J 
was a coming in from delivering a quarter of.a 
hundred of coals to acustomer, somebody lays 
hold an me and asks if that was the wa, + to 
Halliwell House, 
it wasn’t, nor anywhere near it, and the. I 
‘moticed what a odd-loeking young person it 
wag, and she burst out laughing (perhaps t e- 
cause she saw me starimg at her) and up and 
told me ashe had been robbed of her clothes. 
Well, I did not pay no attention to her, for we 
haye all sorts of girls iv aur part, saving your 
presence, ladies, but she fellowed me into our 
shed, and began playing with my childern, and 
asked me to get a cab and take. her home I! 
asked her if.che’d got some money, and she 
eaid, No, they had taken her purse, but ber 
friends. would pay. So after that, I put some 
qnestione to her, and begam te believe her tale, 
especially as | saw that her under-clothes, 
whieh they had not touched, was fime like 2 


4 “a 





‘Who took yeur clothes frem you, Clara at 


interposed Mr. Wiliam Ellict, in the kind, but 
authoritative tone he sometimes weed to her. 
“I was eeming here to ftch Mary,’ she 
anawered. “I had walked @ goal way, and 
was looking for the turning, but J coulé not 
find the right ane. Then a woman asked what 
I wanted, and { told Her, and she said she 
wonld show me, and togk me along with he-.”’ 
“Well? Go ow, Clara,’’ said her haother. 
“She took me into a room, up seuwe diny 
stairs, where there was ancther woman. I was 
angry, and seid that was net Halliwell House, 
and she suid we were only going to have some 
breakfast first. She seid thet,”’ added Ciara, 
her eyes brightening up, ‘‘ because | told her I 


Road. Sol said, .Ne, 


done, my goed rnan,”’ imtesposed Mr. Elliot, | 
warmt,. 

“Woll, sir, it were my miesis as talked me 
inte K, so I worl’t say as it weren’t. ‘Suppose | 


overtt, and ain’t this oné's folks the same, 
and sin’t it our duty to take’ her home witheut | 
delaying of %, and let ’em see that no great | 
harm have e>me to her? So, with that I. 
hammessed ti the donkey again, for I had took | 
his out for m rest, and fokded a sack for the | 
young persor to sit upen, gad we brought her | 
down.”’ 
What mere he would keve said, if anything, | 
was interrupted by Clara Eltiot. She sprang | 
te the tea-teble, seized hold of:a slice of bread | 
and butter. which was lying there on a plate, | 
and offered: it to the weman. 

“*Take &,’’ she said; ‘you gave me some | 
of your patatoes to-day.” | 
“<Not fer me, miss,’? was the answer; 
can do wifhout it. If i eizht give it toony lit- | 
the boy instead’’—lookingat me—‘‘I sheuld be | 
glad.’’ Ske had held the boy in her arms all | 
the time, @-ut with difficulty, for: he seemed to 
be a most restless child; about two years old. 
“‘He’s alvays up at the sight of food,:mna’am, 
for he den’t get enough-of: it, and children has 
such appetites.’’ 

Mr. Wiliam Elliot teokthe bread and butter 
frem Clara, doubled , ami gave it himself to 
the child. 

‘*He diall get enowghéa future,’ he whis- 
pered: te the mother, with one of -his kindiy 
looks. 

Weaas; the people drive away again. The 
man sat«lown first, helped up his wife, civilly 
enough,and stuck the bey between them, on 
Clara’s eack. Mr. William Elliot and Alfred 
Goring #t»od at the gate awhile they mounted, 
Alfred in a frenzy of delight at the scene, and 
Mr. Wiliam writing dewn. in his pocket-book 
the man/3 address. Almost at the same mo- 
ment, Laly Elliot drove up in a hired cab; her 
own herses were tired. 

She was painfully agitated when she heard 
the detatis, although thankf:l to receive Clara 
safe and sound. The girl’sdalf-clad, lwdicrous 
appearance, the wretched substitutes (which 
we speedily consigned to the dust-bin) for her 
own clothes, the description of her conveyance | 
home, the nondescript vehicle on which she | 
sat in state, on the coal-satk, behind the don- 
key, the rough costermenger and his half- 
starved wife, and, worse than all, the girl's 
utter indifference tothe shame! Indifference ? 
she enjoyed the remembrance of the novel ride. 
All this was as wormwood'to Lady Elliot. 

“Oh, William, what a diagrace!”’ she mur- 
mured to ker son, as the red fush came into 
her pale cheeks, the light into her glistening , 
eye; ‘better I had no daughter, you no siséer, 
than to have her thus; better that it weald 
please Giod to remove her from. as !’’ 

Little lese.agitated was he, as ke bent before 
his mother, little less flushed his own face, bunt 
it was with pain at hearing such words from 
be. 
‘Dear mether,’’ he whispered, as he took 
her hands, “look not upon it in this spirit. | 
Bather be thankful that the affliction is so | 
muel lighter than it might be—and especially 
thaukfu! this day, as I am, that.she is restored | 
to us unharmed.’’ } 
| She strained iis hands in hers, before part- 
ing with them, and gazed tenderly into his | 
handseme face, feeling thankful for the bless- | 
ing bestowed ugen her in him And indeed | 
she had cause; ferthere are few sons, in these 
degenerate days, tike William Eiliot. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) | 

















. io 6 tl ait ab a — { 
ge Tue editor of the Buffalo Express re- 
cently had his fortune told by a Gipsey hag in | 
a check apron, who informed him he was the 
father of eiyht children and a creat rascal. He | 
adda, ‘‘our past life was correctly set before 
us.”” 

g@ A bachelor was saying, ‘‘ Next to no 
wife, a good wife is best.” ‘‘Nay," said a 
gentlewoman, “ next to a good wife, no wife is 





had cheated mamma, and all of them, and run 
away without any. Thea she and the other 
woman took my own things off me, and my 
pocket, and put these on, and when | cried, 
they promised I should have them all back 


' 
agein when I got home, and they gaye me some | 


bread and bacon.”’ 


“What did they do after that?’ inquired | 


Miss’ Graves. 
“After that, the other woman came out 
with me, and said she was going to bring me 


here, but swddenly she was gone, and I could | that torments us.’ A bachelor says it is not | 





the best.” 

BP Coxverporaurry.—In a demoralised So- | 
ciety, the Best Possible Substitute for Virtue. | 
—Punch. 
yD The Roston Post says of the cable :— 

John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
Each other eught to greet— 

They ve always been extravagant, 
But now “make both ends meet.”’ 


j@® ‘it is a curious fact,”’ says some ento- 
| mologist, *‘ that it is only the female mosquito 


| 


not find her, It was a nasty dirty street, and ! at all “curious.” 


“Yeu shall > no loser by what you have | Probably learnall you wish. 


A BRILLIANT ENGAGEMENT. 


| 
We have the pleasure of announcfng to our 


author, 


G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 
Author ef “ Richelieu,”’ ‘* Philip Augustus,” 
“Fhe Old Dominion,’’ &c., Ke. 


In pursuance of this engagement, Mr. James 


'is now emgaged in the writing ef a novel for 


Tue Pest, the publication of which we design 
commencing about the beginning of the coming 
year. 

Asa writer of historical romances, 
guished alike for their accordance with histo- 


«| Tical truth, their ‘high tone of morals, and | 


their exeeeding imerest, Mr. James probatly 
occupies the next place to ‘‘that noblest Ko- 
man of them all,”’ Sir Walter Scott. And 


a work of fiction from his pen can hardly | 


fail to aid fresh lustre and brilliancy to the 
columme of Tus Post through the coming 
Spring. 

Of ceurse this engagement involves a heavy 
outlay on our part, but we expect to be repaid 


distim- | 


prefictions hate been so accurately verified, ing to Philadelphia. Our city is now healthy— purposes as his ordinary journeys—recreation 


gives us in his ‘‘Monthly Rainbow,” so little 
hepe for September. He says : 


| A negative bearing predominates from the 
| Ist to the 22d, with electrical deficiency, tend- 


low and other fevers, &c.,) especially from the 
fst tothe l6th. ‘Social and business feelings 
and humors participate with the depression of 
the physical energies which are so dependent 
on electrical conditions, disappointing the hopes 
of millions, whilst the elements of desperation 
| and crime are goaded into more than usual de- 
velopment. I fear that more murder, arson, 
&e., will be chronicled in September than for 
any other month for years past, even if there 
should be no serious excitements near the 15th 
(or fron the 12th.to 1Sth) or oatbreaks affect- 
ing the peace of nations. 

Earthquakes are very liable near the 15th, 
(or from the 13th to 18th.) After the 24th, a 
more positive bearing predominates. 


At the time we write this, on the morning of 
| the 24, the air is so fresh and inspiring, that 
we trust Mr. Chapman will prove a false pro- 
phet. 

We may add that Mr. Chapman, like the old 
astrologists, bases his predictions upon the in- 


fluence of the heavenly bodies—though his | 


system is strictly a scientific one. His theory, 


in a simple shape, is as follows : 


The natural laws which contro] the changes 


illustration in the Solar Spectrum,—as follows : 
A beam of light falling obliquely upona prism 


of the elements have their simple and positive | 


or any three-square block of glass, will be | 


let us strive to Keep it so. 


Rarroap TRAVELLING.—There appears to be 
no doubt that railroad is safer than stage-coach 


it wes our ewr girl, Bill, as were lost,’ says | numerous family of readers, that we have com- | ing to develope epidemic sickness (cholera, yel- travelling. That is, there are not so many per- 
. ’ ’ . | . | 
she to me, ‘#houldn’t we beiin a peck 0’ grief) pleted an engagement with the distinguished | 


sons injured in proportion to the number that 
travel. According to Capt. Galton’s Report on 
Railway Casualties, our own “highly favored 
land” is ‘“‘ahead”’ of the rest of the world in 
| the respect of railroad casualties as in 
others."”. Thus, the Captain presents us with 
the following comparative proportion of acct- 
dents in various countries :— 


‘all 


ussengers Carried, 


Prussia, 1 killed or wounded to every 3,394,075 
Belgium, “ “s 1,611,237 
France, os “ 375,092 
England. ‘ 311,345 
United States, “ " 188,450 


_ It will be noticed that the Germans of 
Prussia, those ‘‘slow coaches,”’ only kill or 
wound one person where we kill or wound 
eighteen. Even France and England are behind 
us in this respect, we killing or wounding 

| about two to their one. It is in vain that the 
sober old world attempts to compete with this 

dashing, splashing, and crashing Young Ame- 

‘rica. At blowing up a steamboat, or rushing 

a train of cars off the track, the ‘‘ old fogies’’ 

of Europe are nowhere. They never studied in 

that glorious alphabet of which the second let- 
ter is not let her be, but ‘‘let her rip.” 


memory is sure to be tenacious. 
The Prince's trip to lreland was for the same 


and knowledge. Prince Alfred has been on 
his travels since. The one is no more in dis-, 
grace than the other; while it is important for 
both to see something of the world befere they 
enter on the practice of the business of life. A 
single interview with any one of the family 
would shame (if anything could) the minds 
and hearts of persons who take evil for granted 
before they see it, and report it before they’ 
know it. 


Got Tuer Dcees.—Two swindlers, who re- ” 


cently tried to pass a hundred dollar counter- 
feit note upon a Mr. Swink, a Missouri mer-* 
chant, in this city, have been tried and found 
guilty. 
Missourian; he had a little bill to pay to the; 
other swindler—who was a clerk, for the ove 
sion, in a city firm—and wished Mr. Swink to 
change him a hundred dollar note. Mr. 8. 
took them to his room to get the money, locked 
them in, and went for an officer. Mr. 8. said 
‘*he was inthe habit of reading the papers, 
and had heard of such tricks upon travellers.’’ 
It is well for strangers to keep at least one eye) 
always open when visiting Philadelphia. When 
visiting New York they can either keep both 
eyes open, or go it blind, it does not much mat-: 
ter which, for, unless they keep their mouths 
always shut toa, so that no drugged soda-water 
or other liquor can get in, their chance is very 
| slim indeed. : 


Stavery Discuasion.—The debate between: 


Parson Brownlow and Rev: Abram Pryne 


One of them pretended to be a fellow J 


by the increased interest of our readers and 
We may add, that Mr. James will 


write exclusively'for Tur Post. 


the public. 


The fellowing song, a pearl ‘‘of purest ray 
serene’’—which we have wrested from its ap- 
propriate setting, in the pages of the forthco- 
ming work, we would commend to the atten- | 
tion of our gifted friend Dempster, as well 
suited to his peculiar genius as a composer 


divided by the refracting power of the prism, —---— - Se 
diverging into seren distinct and different angles — [y 4 Bap Way.—The authorities in New York | 
ole wap ic ony i coe oe ’ ~ ore | do not seem to have much respect for the press | 
nature, and preduce an effect different from the | of that city. At the Cable Celebration at the | 
light refracted in the other angles. The light | Crystal Palace, the reporters of the //era/d and | 
Sree faa, tee, ohn Visi, Intlgn | Triten,an perhap of ether pepe, woe wn |e gca 
(when converged) magnetizing bits of wire. | ceremoniously ordered off the platform. The | 
&c., in less than an hour, whilst that diverged next evening, Mr. Frank Leslie, of the pictorial | 
in the angles of the Yellow, Red, &c., produce of that name, was forcibly expelled by the | 
a warm, dry temperature, with /ittle or no per- 
ceptible magnetic power. 

The Rainbow gives a similar illustration by 


begins in this city on * ae Sept. 
7th. Each speaker is to apy one hour, 
Owing to Mr. Brownlow’s hoarseness, he will 

have to employ a reader. As both parties were 


The meetings are to be held 
in the Naticnal Guard's Hall, at 7} o'clock, and’ 
continue fi ¢ successive evenings-—-from Tues- 


, Committee of Arrangements from the municipal | day to Saturday, tnctnaive, 


| dinner, although he had entered with a ticket. | ~~~ : 








on the ground, they thought best not to ad- © 
‘ 
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opponent of the schoo] system’ 


and vocalist :— 


THE DYING SOLDIER'S LAMENT. 


From Mr. G. P. R. James's forthcoming Ro- 
mance, shortly to be published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, ef Philadelphia. 
Where is the love o'er childhood’s slumber bend- 
ing, 
While drops the tear from the maternal eye, 
Prophetie fear with heaven-born hope still blend- 
ing, 
Chast’ning proud pleasure with the timid sigh ’ 
Where is the love ? 


Where is the love more warm but less enduring, 


the reflection of light. 

These facts have been established by the 
scientific world for centuries. But the digolay 
given on a small scale in the above illustration, 
of the laws which regulate the changes of the 





currents of light that the earth is constantly 
| intercepting from the other bodies of the Solar 
| System, (some of which are a thonsand times 
| its bulk,) in every differing angle of reflection, 
| cannot fail to produce in its elements similar 
| effects on a large scale to those produced by 
| single rays in the same angles on a small scale. 
| It will also be seen, from the mathematical ex- 

actness of the laws of light, that the periods 
| when these reflected currents will be intercept- 
| ed, admit of preealculation in the same manner 

as eclipses, and that their tendencies and ef- 
fects may be inferred to an important extent 


That twimes youth’s brow with coronals of | beforehand. 


flowers ; 
While hope stands by, deluded hearts assuring 
A long expanse of bright and«unny hours’ 
Where is the love ? 


Where is that hove while sad and mangled lying 
On the dark battle-field my limbs are cast, 
And my crushed heart for long-gone moments 
sighing, 
Turns faintly back unto the happy past ? 
Where is that love ? 


Where is that love? In heaven with those who 
bore it, 
Who long have left me on this earth alone. 
Sweet spirits! in your blessed mansions store it, 
For I am coming quick to elaim mine own. 
There is that love! 


Ayn AIGEBRAICAL Przzie.—A friend who takes 
great pleasure in solving anything of a puzzling 
character, hands us the following—which, as it 
is too late for this week’s ‘‘ Riddler,”’ we insert 
hese. He wishes it commended to the atten- 
tion of our leading contributors in the problem 
line: 

Ay ALcesRaicaL Pvzzie.—I have three kinds 
of money, gold, silver, and copper, consisting 


of dotlars, dimes, and cents; the number of | 
dollars is expressed by two digits; the number | 


of dimes by the square of the units; and the 
number of cents by the products of the digits ; 


_also, the three numbers are in Arithmetical 
| Progression ; and, if unity be added to their | 
_ sum, it will produce a square number. 


many pieces of each kind have I, and how 
rauch money in all? 


How | 


| I have found daring some ten years’ obser- 
| vation, that Electrical phenomena—Storms— 
| Earthquakes, &c., have usually occurred at 
| periods when excessive supplies of electricity 
| by many intercepted currents were indicated. 
_ Also, that sickness—Cholera—vegetable defec- 
| tion, or blight, &c., usuaily prevail, when great 


and long continued deficiency, in consequence | 


| of fewer intercepted currents of Electrical sup- 
| plies to the Elements, are indicated. 

| The changes of Atmospheric temperature, I 
have usually found to correspond to within the 
| hour, with intercepted currents, as precalcu- 
| lated, according to the analogy of the solar 
| spectrum, three or four times out of five. 


| Mr. Chapman has devoted his life to the elu- 
cidation of this subject. We should not be 
surprised if he had caught partial glimpses of 
some great and hitherto unknown truth, even 
if he has not caught and caged that truth 
itself. 





Cannot BE ALLowEp.—One of the Boston pub- 
lishing firms has been copyrighting a work 
which is a mere re-print. We wrote asking in- 
formation upon the subject, and were answered 


| authoress to pay her copyright, and had in- | 


serted a preface written by a Boston authoress, 


it. We would inform these gentlemen that 
_ they have no claim of the kind—and probably 
' they are as well acquainted with this fact as we 


are. If they have an arrangement with the 


, State that fact, as other publishers do. 


Though net our usua! custom, we shall with- | 


| hold the answer. 


Ja Which of the Pennsylvania railroads is 


_ most favorable tothe acquisition of knowledge ? | 


The ‘* Reading,”’ to be sure. 

What county in Pennsylvania is the deadly 
Schuyl-kill, 
of course. 

Why is Col. Webb, of New York, apt to 
be a little dogmatic’? Because he edits the 
Cwurier. 


Tue Treaty witn Cawwa.—The newa of the 


_ peace with China, and of the opening of the Chi- | 
nese ports to foreign trade—transmitted through | 


the Atlantic Telegraph—is said to have been 
followed by an immediate purchase of American 
cotten goods, especially drillings, for exporta- 
j tion. An advance is reported on at least three 
, qualities of goods, and the mills are set to work 


| about two weeks’ earlier than if the news had | 


been forced to await the slow progress of the 
steamships. 


elements, has been hitherto over/ooked. For the | 


that as they had an arrangement with the &, 


they considered they had a claim to copyright 


author of an English work, let them simply 


It seems to be a family quarrel, something like 
that which once occurred between the pot and 
the kettle, in which it does not become men 
| with clean hands to interfere. 
As to the general principle involved, how- 
| ever, we may say, that when the press is not 
| treated with respect, its proper course is to re- 
| fuse to notice those who insult it. But then 
in New York, where it would be a fatal blow to 
/aleading newspaper, not to be able to report 
every little deed and little talk of little men, 
| they cannot of course resort to this remedy. 
|The reporters of the J/erald and Tribune, 
in the case before us, being ordered off the 
| platform, reported from the floor—if 
‘building, doubtless they would have been found 
at some crack of a door or window, with tablet 
spread, and pencil going, catching a chance 
| word here and there, and filling up the rest 
| from their imaginations. 


ing deserves to have his name handed down to 


| posterity: If a dispatch from England to Aie- | 


| rica gains on the sun so as to reach here five 
| hours by the clock before it left England, at 
| what time would it arrive at the point of de- 


parture, were a cable carried entirely around | 
| the world? Would it not arrive the day before | 


| it left, less only the tirae exhausted in making 
| the circuit? If so, then, with a continuous 


| telegraph line around the world, why not | 


send a dispatch around and around until it 
reached back to Adam, and let him know what 
| his children are about these “‘ latter days.’’ 


Of course the above is ‘‘ all in sport,’’ and in 
| very good sport, too, but still many may not see 


the exact point of error in it. If a cable were car- | 


| ried around the globe, a dispatch sent at noon 
west from London, would reach the antipode— 
_ if said dispatch travelled with the usual electric 
“speed—nearly twelve hours earlier apparently 
on the same day. But, after passing the anti- 
pode, it would find itself suddenly about twelve 
hours behind, instead of twelve hours before 
| the time of London, and, only as it approached 
that city, would it be able to catch up with the 
sun again, 


"Tur city’s bill for the funeral expenses of 
Alderman Murray, in New York, amounted to 
8672; of this $136 was for drinks, &c., on the 
road to the cemetery.’’—Newark Mercury. 


At that rate of drigks, no doubt the New 
| York Board of Aldermen would be willing to 
bury one of their number every day—while 
their fellow citizens probably would gladly 
contribute as many thousands of dollars as 
‘were needed, and say to the undertaker, ‘‘Go, 
bury the whole of them.” 


Boarp or Heatts.—The number of deaths 
| during the past week in thia city was 241— 
' Adults 90, and children 151. 


they - 
had been pursued further, and expelled the | 


A Prostew.—Whoever originated the follow- | 


New Publications. 





| 
| : —asinail 
PHILADELPHIA AS IT IS. 
PHILADELPHIA AND Its Manuracturss, by Ep- 
win T. Fregpiey, (Edward Young, Philada.,) is 
'a handbook exhibiting the development, va- 
| riety, and statistics of the manufacturing in: 
| dustry of Philadelphia, and also containing 
sketches of remarkable manufactories, toge- 
' ther with a list of articles now made here. In 
| view of the monstrous and persistent misrepre- 
sentation of the relative standing and position 
of Philadelphia indulged in by rival cities, a 
work of this Xcind is more than ordinarily need- 
'ed, Armed with the facts here registered, the 
' Philadelphian can meet the detractors of hig 
native city, and rout them, “ horse, foot and 
| dragoons.’’ Hosts of fallacies and calumnies. 
‘respecting Philadelphia, which have hitherto 
pursued an unchecked career, will be arrested 
by the stubborn statistics of this volume, and 
| waste away like a charge of Rupert's cavaliers 
on the ranks of the Roundheads. Perhaps 
among the chief of these, is that full-blown 
| and flourishing figment concerning the decline 
of this port from its former supremacy. The 
fact that the deep-laden ships of Europe and 
the Indies no longer anchor at the wharves of 
this city, is always stated in such a manner as 
to imply that the energy and enterprize of 
Philadelphia have dwindled away from their 
former colossal proportions, and that the town 
has lagged behind the age, and dropped drow- 
sily into the sleep of Rip Van Winkle. The 
refutation of this fallacy, which has hitherto 
| lived chiefly from lip to lip among our citizens, 


| Mr. Freedley has now put into an accessible ie 


|form. The truth is that the alleged decline is 
| more apparent than real. The number of fo 
reign arrivals, and the amoant of duties paid at 
| the Custom House, are no index to the imports 
| of this city, for numbers of our merchants find 
| it convenient to have their goods shipped to 
| Philadelphia via New York, certain circum- 
stances which this book details, making this a 
highly economical measure. Is it not a signi- 
ficant fact that Philadelphia importers can sell 
these very goods so low as to tempt hither 
| numbers of New York and Boston jobbers as 
purchasers’ This may be partially accounted 
| for by the smaller expense of keeping up busi- 
| ness establishments in Philadelphia than in 
| connexions with European houses Philadelphia 
| is able to form, on the strength of her superior 
| charagter fer mercantile probity. At any rate, 
| spite of New York’s vaunted imports, her job- 
| bers can buy foreign goods cheaper here than 
, of their own neighbors—even with car-fare, 
| freight and other expenses added to the cost! 


| other cities; partially by the more favorable 
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important reason for the absence of 
array of foreign shipping at our 


rea, is that the great bulk of the capital | 


employed in the prosecution of an ob- 


and national prosperity, a foreign 

is absolutely a mere triviality. The 

isto make Philadelphia the metropolis 
Union by making it the nucleus of Home 

ry and American manufactures, and in 
vast work the wealth, the enterprize ani 
energies of our citizens have, for many 


fears past, been steadily employed. To this 


3 magnificent scheme, our imposing foreign com- 
merce has been for some time deliberately sacri- 
fioed. Philadelphia was once the first commercial 


’ gity of the continent. The great advantages and 


capabilities of her port are not in the least impair- 
a4 in themselves, or depreciated by comparison 
with others. True, she is an inland city, but 


. 80 are London and Paris, the great commercial 


@entres of the world. In the waters of her great 


» river the largest vessels of the Navy can float 
at ease. New York talks loud—but she had 


to fend her big ship—the Cathedral—too large 


for the shallows of her port—to swim in the 
; 


broad tides of the Delaware. Three miles of 
wharves and from four to nine fathoms of 
| Water, attest sufficiently the capacities and faci- 


P lities Philadelphia possesses as a port for fo- 
- feign commerce. But in the neglect of foreign 


commerce, lic the causes of her present pros pe- 
gity, and in that prosperity the germs and pro- 
mise of her future metropolitan supremacy. 

» The progress and prosperity of a civilized 
mation depend largely upon its manufactures. 
The causes of eminence in manufactures, which 
are both moral and physical, are chiefly, on the 


one hanil, freedom of industry, security of pro- 
) perty, general popular intelligence, an abun- 


dance of laborers and of those skilled to direct 
labor—and on the other, advantageous physi- 
eal circumstances, such as the possession of 
the raw materials, the command of the natura! 


~ Means and agents which produce power, (coal, 


’ 
: 


A 


a 
t 
q 
: 


4blishments in one district or region. 


Sees, but still sufficient. 


Mwealth may be set down at €450,000,000, 
capital invested in manufactures may be un- | 





‘Steam-engines, «tc..) the position of the coun- 


$ry in relation to others, the right kind of soil 
and climate, the combination of labor, the con- 
duct of operations on a large scale, and the 
grouping together of the manufacturing esta 
Why 
these conditious are necessary to eminence in 
manufactures, Mr. Freedley makes clear to any 
person to whom the reason is not sufliciently 
Obvious. Of course it follows that but few 
places in the world can combine in themselves 
ali the conditions, moral and physical, which 


render such localities favorable to general ma- | 


nufactures, but it also follows that Philadelphia 
is one of these places, and the only place in the 
Union which unites in itself absolutely all of 
the qualifications necessary to constitute it the 
‘eentral seat of immense manufacturing inte- 
vests. To prove this assertion we have a mass 


F of statistics—not so large, it is true, as might | 


e collected under more favorable circumstan- 
The corporate limits 
of the city of Philadelphia enclose an area of 
120 square miles. Its population is about 
600,000, and though this figure is exceeded by 


t New York, Philadelphia contains 23,601 more | 


Awelling houses than that city—a fact which 


ingly exhibits the superiority of its domes- 
tic accommodations. The gross amount of its 


tated at $72,500,000: the number of labor- 
ere employed at 132,000; the product of their 
industry at $145,348,738 ! 


as an immense manufacturing centre, and also 


fix the facts of the extent of her labor, her 
wealth and her population. 


at an expense of $456,089 14—as well as by the 


number of private schools, the immense libra- | 


ries, the various free scientific and literary in- 
stitutes, at which lectures and lessons are con- 


stantly given, the Polytechnic, Commercial and | 


Girard colleges, and the fifty newspapers, daily 


and weekly, not to mention fifty other periodi- | 
Add to all this that 
the general healthfulness, wholesomeness of | 


cals in geheral circulation. 
water, excellence of markets, lowness of rents, 


render this prebably the most desirable resi- 
dence in the world for artisans and laborers of 


every degree, and have attracted hither a vast | 
number thereof, and we have the last evidence | 


of the fact that Philadelphia possesses all the 
moral circumstances that conduce to manufac- 
turing eminence. 
set forth in this volume will also show that she 


J possesses even more obviously the physical cir- 


cumstances that make a site available for ma- 
aufactures, 
great mass of Philadelphia capital which was 
formerly devoted to foreign commerce, has 
been given to internal improvements. The rail- 
roads alone which intersect every part of the 
State, traversing the coal regions in all direc- 


tions, and running out all over the South and , 


West, have cost 3135,166,609. The canals have 
not cost less than $30,000,000, Hundreds of mil- 


lions have been expended in mining for coal and | 


fron. From the magnitude of these sums the 
reader may infer the vast scale of the opera- 
tions in behalf of internal improvements. With 
regard to proximity to the great commercial 
centres of trade in the West, Philadelphia has 
the alvantage over both New York and Boston. 
True, New York has a shorter route than by 
her own costly railroads to these places—what 
is it?—ria Philadelphia and Pittsburg! Then 


+ with regard to the cost of the transportation of 


merchandize : 
the most 


Mr. Freedley demonstrates in 
incontestible that every 
Western merchant who sends goods for sale to 
New York or Boston, that could just as well 
have been sold in Philadelphia—or buys goods 


manner, 


in those cities on no better terms than they can 
be purchased here—transporting these goods 
by railroad to or from those points, loses from 
one dollar and seventy-nine cents to eight dol- 
lars and ninety six cents on every ton of first 
class freight! Send freights from the West by 
river and canal to Philadelphia, or from Phi- 
ladelphia to the West, and the saving is from 
three to ten dollars on the ton. Western pro- 
ducts—flour, pork, whiskey, Xc., can be shipped 
to Philadelphia and from hence hals the distance 
to Liverpool, for the cost of transporting them to 
New York! The only practical question then 
for the Western merchant is, whether he can 


_ the soil of Pennsylvania. 


_ State. 


The | 


These figures esta- | 
blish conclusively the position of Philadelphia | 


The intelligence | 
of the masses of the people is attested by the | 
statistics of the Public Schools—304 in num- | 

. ber, giving gratuitous tuition to 55,099 pupils | 


It has already been said that the | 


THE 


buy in Philadelphia as cheaply as elsewhere ; 


for even if the terms are the same, the saving 


in freight gives him an advantage. The facts 


and figures in this book show that he can—that 
-to. which, considering its relation both to— 


Philadelphia is the cheapest seller, and the na- 
taral depot and distributor of the merchandize 
wanted at the South and West! New York 
brags largely, and simple ones are deceived, 
but these are the facts, and in the long run the 
facts alone will stand. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, SEPTE 


LEMSER FROM PARI. 


TATION. 


Poria, August 12, 1858. 


_ Afr. Editor of the Post : 
The grand doings at Cherbourg have congti- the French and English in the crowds upon the | of the Imperial eyes. 


Bat this is a digression from the consideration 


, of the physical advantages of Philadelphia for 
| manufacturing. The first fact is that more 


than one half of the iron in the Union is from 
The annual market 
value of the coal alone dug from her mines ex- 
ceeds thirty millions of dollars! All these coal 
and iron mines are tributary to Philadelphia. 
Here then the raw material and the fuel for 
power are found in immense proportion. But 
besides, Pennsylvania yields copper, plumbago, 
zinc, marble, soapstone, slate, salt, porcelain, 
earth, fire-clay, barium, cobalt, nickel, magne- 
sium, lead, silver, zirconium and potter's clay. 
More than 300,000,000 feet of lumber floats 
down her rivers to Philadelphia every spring 
and fall. Ten million pounds of wool come 
from the western counties of the State to the 
city annually. Chemicals are manufactured 
here in enormous quantities—seventeen mil- 
lion pounds of sulphurie acids yearly, and 
other acids and alkalies in proportion. In ag- 
riculture, the same immense figures prevail, 
the wheat product exceeding that of any other 
Then in situation Philadelphia has the 
advantage: not near enough to the sea to suf- 
fer injury to her manufacturing and chemical 
processes from the salt air, yet near enough to 
have all the advantages of a seacoast port in 
receiving raw materials and sending away pro 
ducts; besides being connected by railroad, 
river and ocean with all parts of the Union and 
all parts of the world. Next we have her cli- 
mate—temperate, equal, favorable to health, and 
chemically suitable for all manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Long days, diminishing gas-bills, short, 
mild winters, sparing fael, atmospheric qnali- 
ties favorable to the most difficult and delicate 
chemical processes, aud superior in this re- 
spect, experienced chemists say, to any other 
locality in the Union. Add to this the attested 
purity of the water—the healthfulness of the 
city—the abundance of loanable capital—the 
superiority of the machinery and tools here 
manufactured—the established reputation of 


our people for commercial faithfulness and pro- , 


bity—and the opportunities for Art-Culture, 
evinced by the presence of the finest models in 
architecture, sculpture and painting, as well as 


by the numerous distinguished artists who | 


make Philadelphia their abode—and we have 
before us the collection of circumstances which 


_ render this city fit for manufacturing eminence 


above every other city in the Union. But the 


-eardinal fact of all is that Philadelphia is al- 
ready a great manufacturing city—doubtless | 


the greatest in the country; and the fact that 
manufacturing industry has taken so deep a 
root here, proves the natural adaptability of the 
place tomannfactures. As the great central mart 
of American manufactures, then, Philadelphia 


| invites the attention of merchants, capitalists, 
| and manufacturers in all parts of the country. | 


Here wealth, skill and enterprise can find the 
most advantageous fleld for their operations. 
These conclusions Mr. Freedley sustains by 
an incontestible display of miscellaneous sta- 
tistics. Let his book be circulated, and the 
facts it sets forth be pondered on by business 


men of all classes. It will do much toward 


| enlightening the public mind with regard to 


the relative position of Philadelphia, a subject 


tion prevails. 


sum of sixty-five thousand dollars, as author’s 


proceeds of the first year’s sale! This is pro- | 
bably a larger amount of copy-right money | 
than was ever paid before for one work in the | 


world. 


Tue Jcepear anp THe Wityvess.—‘* Our Brown’’ 
of the Boston Post tells a story of one of the 


| southern cities of the Empire State, which he 
and convenience and comfort of the dwellings, | .... js as true as any fact in ‘York State.” 


Judge G. is well known to the bar of the south- 


ern counties as a decided ‘‘character,’’ and 


more good stories are told about him than any | 


man on the bench in that region. 
manner in court is dogmatic, pragmatic and ar- 


| rogant, and nothing pleases the bar so well as 
A perusal of the statistics | 


to see him heartily laughed at. 


on the stand, who, being rather unmanageable, 
was taken in hand by the judge with a manner 


which said very plainly ‘* You shall see, gen- | 


tlemen, how 7 will handle him.’’ 
nis,”’ 


‘* Well, Den- 


contents of that chest.’’ ‘‘ Yea, yer worship,’’ 
said the witness, eagerly. ‘' First, there was a 
picture of Dan O'Connell, the great Irish 
patriot. May be yer honor’s heard of him?” 
‘** Certainly,’’ said the judge; ‘* go on with the 
inventory.” 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. May be yer 
honor’s heard of Him?” The unaffected look of 
inquiry and doubt that accompanied the wit- 
ness’s words set the audience in a roar of 
laughter; and the judge will never hear the 
last of it. 


ra Dr. Zohrab, the Sultan's physician, who 
bore an enthusiastic testimony to the Sultan’s 
good qualities, told Mrs. Hornby that no peti- 
tion, not backed by a bribe to the minister was 
ever allowed to reach the Sultan’s hand. 

ram No one, says Dean Loker, will ever 
shine in conversation who thinks of saying 
fine things. 
things indifferent, and many very bad. This 
last rule of the dean’s is rarely violated in so- 
ciety. 

ré- Tue lois TrHat Fisse cs Hem To.—Of all 
the world’s maladies, the loss of money is the 
slowest in point of recovery.— The Victim of a 
Pickpocket, 

A Brarsseis paper says: “* Dr. Andre Schleier- 
macher, one of the greatest scientific notabili- 
ties of Germany, died suddenly at Darmstadt 
on the 1ith of July.” 

Tue Rey. Eveazer WittiaMs, otherwise known 


The judge's | 


They had a | 
fine chance one day when an Irish witness was | : : 
_ which so keenly excite the wonder and interest 


said the judge, blandly, ‘‘tell me the | 
| the cheers and vivats that had greeted the en- 


_ interior of the harbor. 
_ proached the coast, after a passage of six honrs, 


' marching side by side, as evenly as so many 
upon which much unnecessary misrepresenta- | 


, yacht in the centre. 
Among the statistics of the volume we notice | 


the interesting fact that Messrs. Childs & Pe- | 
_ terson, the publishers of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Ex- | 


plorations, paid to the author of that work the | yachts, all as gay as flags could make them. 


| save the 


‘*Then there was a picture of our | 
‘minute and a half, producing an effect of the | 


| town, being heard distinctly at Caen, and even, 


To please, one must say many | 


‘on the prieeding day. 


tuted, as you may well believe, the main topic 


te the aid of Civil and Naval Upholstery, and 
the ‘‘spectacles’’ afforded by Cherbourg and 
its bay, during the three days of the fete just 


over, are declared by all who were present, to 


M 


‘ phlegmatiec ”’ "’ 
pondent of the Patric in deseribing the scene ; 


_ “what fire, what enthusiasm these fine fellows 
Tax Fere at Cagem 0Ro—Tue Cost or a Sa- always get up, spontaneously, without any , 
veTe—Piaxworxs ar Ska—Awx Iupemiar Vou ‘rilling; and once up how well they manage 


to keep up the fire of their demonstrations ! 
In comparison with the crews of these English 


shore. Such hurraing! such cries of God sare | 

with editors and public since the date of my the Queen, and Vire I’ Empereur, as came from, my last, for the due observance, according to_ 
last. The most auspicious weather has come English throats, were rather calculated, I as- , Freneh ideas, of the national! fete of the Rah of 
‘sure you, to prove that it ix ourselves, and not August, are going forward with all the vigor 

our friends from across the shannel, tha? merit , which, despite the dog-day heat of the lact few. 

| days, aris mamages to infase into the wosk of | 
As soon as the British squatron had drepped getting up a gala. On the quays, in the 


the epithet ‘ phlegmatic '’ ’’ 


BER 


exclaims the especial corres- 


11, 


ALPE: 


_ a ee oe 


} ——= aad 
see the people im their own costume, amd to 

witness their olJ dances amd customs fe all 
their purity. Acocwdingly, in the balls got up | 
in various places imhonor of their Majesties’ 
presence, Paris fashions, founces, and crin~ | 
line, which were preparing to come out it’ 
, force for the happy occapion, are being replaced 

' yachts, our sailors’ manifestations seemed eool , by the rich and characteristic dresses of the i 


/ enough; and the sam+ remark hokis good of , country, much, no douilt, to the refreshment | 


Meantime, the preparations, alluded to in 








ALL HAIL. 
Am—*“ Ged wre the Qual” 
® All hail, across the main ' 
‘ Thought thrills our cable chain. 
Hear ' Nations, hear’ 
Mind is victorious. 
Columbia's made glorious. 
While God watched over us. 
Hear! Nations, hear ' 


No storms the chain shall break, 

Nations our greetings take, 
Hear new our call! 

Peace speaks from shore to shore, 

Good will be evermore, 

While this work we adore. 
Praise God for all! 


have surpassed ail former sights, and to have | its anchors, the Duke de Malakoff, who wxs on Champs Elysees, about the gamlens, a whale 


been something beyond the power of pen and 
ink te describe! And this may very well have 
beea the case. The harbor of Cherbourg, with 
its stupendous works, and its background of 


of a naval pageant; and the unrivalled skill of 
the French in all matters of display, was sure 
to make the most of such a theatre for its ex- 
ercise. The whole affair from beginning to 


end, appears to have been most capitally orga- the Minister of Marine, Marshals Pelissier and | 


nized, amd to have ‘‘ gone off’ without a single 
** hitch.” 


The Emperor and Empress reached Cher- ‘Queen and Prinee Albert were tlie Prince of | 


bourg, inthe magnificent locomotive palace, 


built for their conveyance by the railway com- | 
pany, just sufficiently before the arrival of the 
Royal Squadron from England, (whose appear-— 
ance was signalled simultaneously with that | 
of the Imperial train,) to allow time for the 
reception at the station, the ‘* benediction” of | 
the line, engines, &c. ; the presentation of the 
golden keys to the Emperor; the due delivery | 
of the Municipal and Imperial speeches; and | 
the presentation to the Empress of a basket of | 
flowers, and the lace of the district, by thirty 
beautiful young girls, in the picturesque Bre- 
ton costume, before the Imperial pair moved 
olf to receive the Queen. The presentation of 
the basket of lace, is said to have been one of 
the prettiest ‘‘ points’’ in the ceremonial at the | 
station, (which enclosure I need hardly say, 
was decorated in the most sumptuous manner 
for the occasion, and filled with the wives of 
the civil and naval functionaries of the place, | 
and the principal citizens, all in fall dress ;) 
but how far the fair Eugenie may have liked | 
the allusion to a similar presentation of ‘‘ indi- 
genous”’ lace having been made to the Empress | 
Maria Louisa, on her visiting Cherbourg, is not | 
stated. Probably since Her Imperial Majesty | 
has presented her ‘‘lord and master’’ with | 
‘the Child of France,’’ who is about to have a | 
separate establishment, for the fuller develop- | 
ment of his youthful person and ineipient dig- 
nity, such an allusion may have less power | 
to pain than was supposed to be the case be- | 
fore the occurrence of that auspicious event. 

As soon as the ceremonies of the Imperial | 
reception were ended, the Emperor and Em- 
press embarked in a beautiful wherry, of the | 
most ornamental build, and with a grand cano- 


py of purple velvet, which the Emperor had 
_ caused to be prepared for this occasion, and went | 


on board the magnificent new four-decker fri- 
gate, La Bretagne, whose completion formed 
one of the ‘ features’’ of the ‘‘ solemnities’’ 
this grand gathering was to celebrate. By 
this time the Royal Squadron had reached the 
end of the dyke, and was standing in for the 
It had formed at a dis- 
tance of five miles from Cherbourg, and ap- 


in beautiful array, forming two splendid files, 


spans of well-trained horges, with the Queen’s 
As the squadron reached 
the passage, the royal yacht took the lead, the 
other ships defiling after her in perfect order, 
followed by an immense number of private 


The French fleet drawn up in a crescent, con- 
sisted of nine ships of the line and La Bre- 
tagne, whose vast proportions towered high 
above its mates. As the British squadron en- 
tered the harbor, the Admiral’s frigate (the 
band on board which played alternately ‘‘ God 
Queen,’? and ‘‘Partant pour la 
Syrie,”"’) displayed the French and English 
flags united; the Queen’s yacht hung out the 
French flag, and the Bretagne, whose band 
played ‘“‘God save the Queen,’’ hoisted the 
English flag. 

It was now 6 P. M. The shores of the harbor 
were literally alive with spectators, French and 
English, all on tip-toe with admiration and ex- 
pectation ; and at the signals displayed by the 
Bretagne, the various preparatory evolutions 


of landsmen, were gone through with by the 
French ships in the harbor; and ‘ Bang!’ 
went the first gun of the salute, breaking in 
upon the breathless silence which had followed 


trance of the squadron, and succeeded by the 
guns of the French fleet and fort till the welkin 
seemed to vibrate with the discharge. Three | 





| thousand guns thus thundered forth their wel- 


come, in orderly succession, in the space of one | 


utmost sublimity, and described by those pre- | 
sent as ‘‘ absolutely overwhelming.’’ No less | 
than twenty-five thousand dollars worth of ! 


powder was blown off in this magnificent sa- | 


_ lute to Queen Victoria ; the decks of the ships } 


vibrating as though alive, and the sound re- | 
verberating from the face of the hil! behind the | 


it is asserted, at Havre. 

As the echoes of the salute died away, and 
the dense clouds of smoke floated off into the 
blue, the Royal flotilla came to anchor in the 
centre of the French fleet, in the position as- 
signed to each vessel by the corvette whieh 
had reconnoitred the ground, for that purpose, | 
While the Royal fleet 
was thus taking its moorings, the army of 
English yachts glided lightly under the bows | 
of the French ships, their crews waving their | 


‘caps and hurraing to the top of their voices, 


as the Dauphin of France, died at his resi- | 
dence on the St. Regis Reservation, in Franklin , 
County, N. Y., on the 28th ult., of dropey, after | 


, & protracted illness. 


‘ 


“‘enchanted,”’ say the French chroniclers, 
‘with the reception given to their gracious 
sovereign.’’ The French sailors, it is said, 
thoygh responding to these enthusiastic greet- 
ings of their visitors “* whenever their officers 
gave them the signal so to do,’’ were by no 
means demonstrative on the occasion. 

“Why the d— do we always call the English 


| enjoy the superb view from its top. Half way 


; and did the rest of the ascent on foot, to the 


} 
| de V ille. 


both sides. The Emperor and Empress were 


accompanied in this visit by the Maritime Pre. | part of the fete, vix.: the decoration ana illumi- | 


fect of Cherbourg, the admiral ef the fleet, 


Baraguay d’Hilliers, Generals Neil'and Mac Ma- 
hon, and the Princess d’Essling. With the 


Wales, Duke of Cambridge, Earl de la Warr, 


| Sir John Pakingt@n, Lord Malmesbury, Count- 


ess Desart, and the Hon. Mary Bulteel. 

The Emperor and Empress quitted the 
Queen’s yacht at half-past nine, amidst the 
rear of the guns of the English flotilla, and in 
the blaze of the brifliant illumination of al! its 
ships. 


It had been rumored that the Queen would | 


not set foot on the French shore; but her Ma- 
jesty, having accepted the Emperor's invita- 


| tion to a private Iuneh at the Hotel de Ville, 
/went ashore next day with her family and 


suite, and was received by the Emperor at the 
foot of the steps of the jetty, and by him led 


up to the pier, where the Empress was await- | 


ing her at the top of the steps. 


;and Empress embraced one another in most | 


sisterly fashion on meeting, and the assembled 
crowds shouted ‘ rire la reine! 
rive U Emperatric 
with equal vigor and good-will. The imperial | 
and royal personages then moved off, in open 
carriages at a walk to the Hotel de Ville, ainidst | 
the rirats and crowding of the native and im- 
provised population of Cherbourg. 
The Emperor anl Empress, the Queen and | 
the three Princes of her family, and the Duke 
de Malakoff were the only persons at the lunch | 
which was now disposed of at the Hotel de | 
Ville. On its conclusion, the ‘‘august’’ party, 
in their carriages, drove slowly through the | 
town, and ascended the hill of La Roule, to | 


up the hill they alighted from their cartiages, 


great delight of the accompanying crowds. The | 
Queen, as I am told by a centleman of the Em- 
peror’s suite, looked remarkably well, and 
seemed extremely delighted with her recep- | 
tion ; as for the Empress, she always looks well 

in public, being not only, as she really is, ex- 
ceedingly pretty, but also the very embodiment 
of graciousness as well as grace, and she, like 
the Queen, was looking her best on this bril- | 
liant occasion. 

After this ‘promenade, the: Queen and her | 
party entered the imperial yacht, the Emperor | 
and Empress accompanying them to the royal 
yacht, and then returning to: the Bretagne, on 
board whieh stately ship a grand dinner was 
given, in the evening, to her Majesty by her | 
imperial hosts. Besides the Queen and Princes, 
the principal persons of distinction, French 
and English, to the number of 200, were in- 
vited. The dinner, (as were all the supplies 
provided for this fete) was sent from Paris for 
the occasion. 

The Emperor, in proposing the health of the | 
Queen and Prince Albert, alluded to the misap- 
prehensions that had threatened the good un- | 
derstanding between France and England, and | 
expressed his hope that, ‘‘as often as such | 
misapprehensions should occur, they would 
break against the good sense and govd feeling | 
of both countries, as harmlessly as the waves | 
were then breaking against the breakwater at 
the entrance of the harbor which now offered a 
place of refuge for the vessels of both in time 
of storm.’’ Prince Albert, on behalf of the 
Queen, thanked the Emperor for his good 
wishes, and expressed his hope that “the | 
friendly sentiments which his Majesty well | 
knew were entertained towards himself and | 
the Empress by the Queen, would centinue to | 
prevail between both countries, as the pledge 
of their mutual happiness and prosperity, and | 
the best guarantee of the peace and progress of 
the world.” 

Magnificent fireworks were let off during the | 
evening from the French frigates, the Emperor | 
and his guests coming upon deck to enjoy the. 
brilliance of the scene. 











} 
| 


The Queen and her suite left the Bretagne at | 
half-past ten; the town of Cherbourg, the | 
forts, and all the ships in the harbor being 


| superbly illuminated, and producing a wonder- | 


fully fine effect. 


Next day, at noon, the Royal Squadron took 
its departure. The Emperor and Empress as- | 
sisted at the filling of the new basin, hellowed | 
out of the solid rock, and one of the most 
imposing triumphs of mechanical skill yet | 


ing of the statue of Napoleon I., (by whose 
efforts the great works of Cherbourg, commen- ' 


| ced by Louis XIV. and Vauban, were carried 


forward to the point at which the present Em- 


_peror took them up), and were present ata 


ball offered to them in the evening at the Hotel 
The Imperial pair have since visited 
Brest, and several other points of the Breton 
aud Norman coasts, making Liberal donations 
to the poor, visiting old churches, arsenals, | 
and workshops, and witnessing with the great- 
est satisfaction the dances of the peasants in 


the picturesque costumes of those legendary | 


districts. So much interest do they seem to 


_take in the antiquities and peculiarities of the | 


country; that the Prefects have notified the | For mind reigns triumphant, where slaughter has meet in the a oF 
municipal bodies of all the places through | 


which they are to pass in the course of this | Oh, God bless our President! ‘‘God save the’ 


tour, that the Emperor wishes everywhere to | 


The Queen | 


! and vice le Prince imperial !"* 


| But the lightning has struck ' 


| As to the preparations for the Governmental 


, mation of the pablic buildings, quays; bridges, 
| Place de la Cone@rde, Champs Elysees, Place 
des Invalides, Trocadero, Champ ¢e Mars, 
Piace de la Bastille, amd Place Vendome, the 
| sight of the forests of painted poles, arctwways, 


) tham pillars and draperies, miles of wines on | 


| which lamps will be hang, and innumerable 

three cornered pyramidal frames for gpeasy 
| lampions to smoke away upon, and huge 
} scaffolding, from which the grand pyrotechnic 
| displays will hur! hundreds of thousands of the 
| public money up into-the clouds in the shape 
of Imperial pageants, fery eagles, Roman ean- 
| dles, and rainbow-rockets, the view of their 
| rough nakedness thus dieplayed for ten deys 
| beforehand in the broad’giare of the mid: am- 
;mer brightness, is somewhat calculated’ to 
| **take off the edge’’ of the effect of the ‘spec- 

tacle’’ itself. On the 14%h, a grand Review is 
| to be held by Gen. Magnan, in the Champ de 
| Mars; and next day Paris will be a Paradise 
‘for all those who like glare and racket ow a 
large scale; and a Pandermmium for those whe 
| do not. QUANTUM. 


rive I’ E-mpe reur ! | 


TELEGRAPH POETRY. 


The telegraphic rejoicings of course have 


wakened up no small propertion of the poets 
We give about the best poems so far written: 
Longfellow, who of course should celebrate the 


laying of such a long line, has not yet beer | 


heard from. 
THE CABLE. 
Laid by the ** Agamemnon” and ** Niagara.”’ 
BY T. BUCHANAN: READ. 
‘Tis fit the grand old kingly name, 
Of which the kingliest poet sings, 


Should eastward bear Jove’s track of flame 
And link it to the land of kings. 


*Tis well Niagara, whose renown 
With Freedom mingtes evermore, 
Should westward lay its burden down, 
And chain the world to Freedom's shore 


‘Tis done ; the angry. sea.consents— 
The nations stand no mere apart ; 
With clasped hands the continents 
Feel throbbings of eaeh other's heart. 


Speed, speed, the Cable; let it run, 
A loving girdle round the earth, 
. Till all the nations ’neath the sun, 
Shall be as brothers at one hearth : 


As brothers pledging hand in hand, 
One Freedom for the world abroad ; 
One commerce over every land ; 
One language and one God ! 


The following are the twe Odes written bs 


bration :-— 


THE CABLE. 
Airn—‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 


| Oh, say not the old times were brighter tima of Phrenology,”’ 


these, 
When banners were torn from the warriors thet 
bore them ; 
Oh, say not the Ocean, the storm and the breeze, 
Are freest or proudest when war thunders o'er 
them, 
For the battle’s red light grows pale to the sight, 
When the pen wields its power, or thought feels its 
might. 
Now, mind reigns triumphant, where slaughter isas 
been, 
Oh, God bless our President! 
Queen '"’ 


Let the joy of the world in rich. harmony rise, 
Let the sword keep its sheath and the cannea its 
thunder ; 
Now intellect reigneth from earth to the skies, 
And science links nations that war sheil not 
sunder, 
Where the mermaids still weep, and the. poeris lie 
asleep, 
Thought flashes in fire through the fathomless 
deep. 


| Now, mind reigns triemphant where slaughter has 


been, 
Oh, God bless our President! 


Queen "? 


When the sunset of yesterday flooded the West, 

Our old mother eountry lay far im the distance ; 
Weare elose to her 
breast ! 


That beautiful lend that first gave us exist. , 


ence-— 


, We feel, with a start, the quick pulse of her heart, 
_ achieved ; visited some of the finest of the! 


, frigates in the harbor, presided at the macover- 


And the mother and child are no longer apart, 

For mind reigns triumphant where slaughter has. 
been ; 

Oh, God bless our President! ‘God save the 
Queen '”’ 


The biood that was kindred throbs proudly oace 
more, 
And the glow of our joy fills the depihs of the 
ocean ; 
It thrills through the waves, and it sings on the 
shore, 
Till the globe to its poles, feels the holy commo- 
tion. 
Let us join in our might, and be earnest for 
light, 
Where the Saxon blood burns, let us strive for the 
right, 


been, 


Queen !’’ 


» -_—- - re. Ae ng ws, = oe 
en laa 


‘“God’ save the | 


**G@od aave the 


board the ship of Admiral Lyens, put off in a population of mountebanks, omke vendow,| HYM/® WR THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

boat for the Bretagne, where tte had an aadi- | swing, wooden-horse, target, ‘alkroom and | 

ence of the Emperor. Shortly afterwards the | Other proprietors, are hammering sway at their 

Emperor and Empress again entered the impe- tents and boeths, and improvise all the 

lofty hills, is admirably fitted to be the scene | rial yacht, and visited the Quees. The mest- paraphernalia of a fair with a celortty anid in- 
ing is said to have been exceedingly cordial om | genuity peculiar to themselves. 


BY AUGUSTINE PUGANNE. 
0b, Jehorwe! Ob, Klehim! be the giory all thine 


b own. 

y For the sta: in womdrous courses are but velces 
' from Thy throne’ 

' And the sores of mortal dwelling, and the oceans, 
as they: roh’, 

' 4] obey Thee—al’ adore Thee— Master of the Im- 
mortal seul - 


| TYime the chart the Chaldean pondered ‘midst his 

} orient sides uttfurfed — 

| Tams the tortered Galileo poised abere his 

moving werid ! 

| Tu mz Coperniccs, enra psured, magnified with dying 
praise ; , 

| And the adoring Newton saw thee—Ancieat 


j Creation'’s Days! 
' 


| Thine the name, oh, Lord of Wisdm '—Thine 
the word of Sife divine: 

| First im mystic joy md tremb'tig, matrix'd by the 
German Trire: 

| While the souls of mouk’'er'd Ayes, ite their old 
iraperia! drees 

| Walked. im grand wanstiguration, theough the 

portals of the Press! 


Lo? the Sunbeam Il mms our fratures; Fire and 
Air we yoke tc toil : 
| Yea, the Lightnings ‘tom Thy feotstool we have 
chaimed in hurt ‘bse coil ! 
Thou, oh, God' o'er Franklin bending, gave to 
him the electric dame ; 
And, with “‘cloven tcagues’’ axu'tant, Morse de- 
clared Thy Holy Name! 


| Serolled bemeath the camdered ocsnn; scared by 
Lightwing’s awfu 4 pen— 

, ‘Glory unto God, the lighest ! 
Good Will to Mes!” 
Land to land, in mingYimg currenta sways and 
thrills with lovingvear : 

‘Where art thou?’ the Od World Whispers; and 
the New World marmurs, ‘‘ H&ar '" 


Poace on Barth! 


| Here the electric Heart of Nations—Mere theeeter- 
i nal core of Right: 
Radiant from their burning centre, flash the veins 
of Freedom's light ' 
| Girt with all the world’s great water:—eircihd far 
by all the lands— 
_ Marked by sacred Line and Plamms*~—Gedi opr 


destiny commands ' 


Father! God’ we faint—-we falter' Ward: offete- 
t mental powers! 

| Grant us that, with Godtike wisdom, childdike 
humbleness be ours! 

| Thou hart made mankind viceregenp—o'er the 
realms ef mind supreme: 

| Be our hearts Thine earthly altars— +e ‘Thgywon 
} drous Leve eur theme ! 


rishiaitetieedneitiiehiataies 
| Deatu or Gronas Covme.—The Londom Star 
‘announces the death of Mr. George-Comnbe, at 
| Moor-park, Surrey, where. he was staying for 
| the benefit of his health.. Mr. Corabo, vwito-was 
the great champion of philosophical | pAresolo- 
| gy, was born in Edinburgh in 17%, where he 
| continued to reside. Hie was edueated. for the 
law, became-a writer to the signet, as the 


| Scotch attorneys are catled, and for 
| Mrs. Aun 8. Stephens, for the New York Cele~ Gah andi 


twenty years. The opisiens of: 
heim attracted his netice; he studied 
and being convinced that they Itad re Hasis in 
nature, he pursued the subject, andi im’ 1819 
published lis. observations. im: ‘‘ Méeays on 
Phrenology,’’ under the. title of ‘‘ A. System 
in two volames. Te and, 
‘others founded the ‘*Phrenologieak Jowrnal,’” 
which was afterwards conducted tty hisnolative, 
Mr. Cox. 
, In 1828 he published “Tha Constitetion of 
| Man, Considered in Relatiors to, kxteanal Ob 
| jects.’ Tiiis attracted great attestion, anda 
| Mr. Henderson thought #@ highly of it that he 
| subsequently , bequeathed a sum. of) money to 
| be expended in the *yoduction.of a yery oh aap 
| edition of the book.. The novelty ed the cir- 
| cumstance drew to the su‘gect an odditi mal 
| amount of attention; the cheap edition wa a 
| very cheap edition . it sold; caught the eanof 
the people; editiom after edition was exh qust- 
ed, until at length it has buen whe- 
| ther any_modern volame, after ‘“Wacle Tem’s 
| Cabin,’’ has obtained a. larger eirculegion ; 
| 90,500 cepies of it have Leen primted in Greet 
| Britain, besides large sales. in the Mited 
' States - translations have alsa been ma }e inte 
| Germam French, and Swedish Mr. Combe 
| was ep unwearied laborer, up to alir est the 
' last day of his life, in the promeation o ;educa- 
' tion. roughont a very wide circle—a cirche 
| not Limited to this country only, bat ¢ stendihng 
| to Camtinental Europe and America--the an- 
nouawement oS Mr. Combes death wil, be. re- 
ceived not merely as telling of the departuze of 
'a rasan in many respects ome of tha most re- 
' merkable of his generativa, but as of the-loes 
| of a kind, comsiderate, zeabeas friera. 


| Iynass Pecowune. Crvusep.—We-are iafarm- 
ed by Dr. Daniels, of the Sioux Agency, that 
shout 75 of the Sioux Indians have signified 
their intestion to.adopt the dress.of thair pale 
face b and pursue an life 
, on their or lnuds near the Ageruy, where 
many of them have new from }ve te teu acres 
ander cultivation. Bat the prentest: step to- 
wards cévilization is im their po ere hee orl 
intendent Culleu to bring a pair ef to 
, their settlemeat, in order to cat off their hair! 
This all uncivilized or half civilized Indians. 
look upon with perfect alhorrence. Unclip-. 
ped hair, with the Indians, is just as indispen. 
sable as the blanket; anda vielation of this 
usage is a forfeiture of Indian character.— 
Misnesota Statesman. 


PuLAvELPHiA Nomixuriova—The Peonfe’s 
Party—unde> which uame the Oppositica in 
, this city are united—bave mominated Joha W. 
Ryan for re in the First Districa; re- 
nominated BE. Joy Morris for Congress in the 
Second District, and nominated John P. Verree 


in the Third District, amd W. Millward in the 


Fourth. 
Mr. Balch was nominated by that tion of 
Fifth Congressional which lies in 


conferees of Montgomery and Philadelphia wil! 
the week to decide 


which of the gen named shall he the 
nominee. 





| gm@ Sarms.—Pickled truth. 
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LITER y when the butcher and baker and grocer 
OF] ARY MEN. ce empty away, when her crinoline col- 
lapeed for the want of sustenance, when the | 

eae eee | gas was turned off, and when there was not a- 
just one girl, between whom and id of the | TOY Nichbont clean; 9gnee, Si He in chem | otek of wood or a hod full of coal left—then | 
Greditthen Chive wan 0’ filing'ef péivensl ve. |. sqpenanet | she broke owt, oe wen he duty to do, and 
xoepted. } | liberally gave her hus a piece . 

that or whether he did not give ber ep. | 810Ye match, and was happy in the marTi8t | renewing the gift frequent!y ; and as Socrate 
Away, slong the flat; up the gulley; over | ven SOMES TM fin all tohim, whereas happened to have the sagen, Boge agen 
; through gloomy | Hew | portion of Athenian society on his side, they 
woods. ‘Weny memory doce not duerive’ne ty | ca" be nothing, or worve than nothing, 6 | Five her had character, which ha endured, 
stem enseutienens dsave Qt Gite hte ee Ve * 7 y wife being a lady like that which Thucydides gave to Cleon. 
before reaching the spot chosen for the ghastly | “Coomd time, his second ile ane ee Mr, :There is, indeed, nothing like « bad character | 
slaughter. Then tidy aavived at  Uethe hatte; | ET MERE ne mast cE PD al of AOE Permanence. It ‘‘wears’’ long and ‘‘washes” | 
citing thi is? % tthe 0 & 6 Oe ee | eee ried and his domes | %*"- That Xantippe was only, at the worst, 
with low wooded hills walling it on tlie, | oP prank. free from trouble. | M#erting the real “+ rights of women,’’ is plain | 
Spéedily proceeded ‘the grim business of the |” as by 1 known to have masried far- on the face of things, and we have the evidence 
day. Of the band of Stockmen some guarded ee of Secrates’ own works, as reported by his 
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'INHERITED PECULIARITIES—A SAD 
STORY. 


isos. 








ter of a great empire, and the tried 
an enduring ministry.”’ 


When the news arrived in England 
blood had been shed by British troops ia 
streets of Boston, and Burke made one Of | 
most earnest and eloquent speeches on a 
for censure of the ministry, the first 
of the Crown dropped off to sleep. His 
ber was only disturbed by the laughter 
arose when William Burke, who suppe 
kinsman in the debate, regretted that 
the minister's colleagues had one of 8 
flappers, to keep him awake to American af 
fairs. He could rouse up to correct a false 
quantity in a Latin quotation, a greater crime 
then—perhaps now—in the British Paaliament, ” | 
than the shedding of innocent blood; or, afer 
a vehement denunciation of his eruelty in — 


} a 
| Gir Walter Scott was a literary 


Wateer yon Um GAremDar EVEN roe. [have some faint reminiscence of there being | 


| Rnvored | g to Act of Congres, in the 
1088, by Dooce b Posernens tn the Cibt's 
Ofice of the District Coart for the Eastern Dis- 
trtet of Penna.) 


Some time previously a had been got 
wp in Lendon with the title of Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, A detachment of its mis- 
sionaries has been sent to Australia. As their 
eredentials bore the names of a number of 


In one of the New England States I know a 
lad, now about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
whose condition is a most remarkable demon- 
stration of the natural law that the child is a 
very faithful copy of the parents. 

The boy is a natural drunkard. From his 
birthday to the present moment, he has given 
ail the outward indications of being deeply 
drunk ; and yet, so far as I know, or think it 
probable, he has never swallowed a drop of 
ardent spirits in his life. Though in good, 
sound health, he has never been able to walk 
without staggering. His head is always upon 
his breast, and his speech is of that peculiar 
character which marks persons in a very low 


the captives ; some undertook the office of exe- 
| cutioners. Taking them into the centre of the 
little plain by one or two at a time, with musket 
and cutlass, the Stockmen shot and hewed 
as it would have been impossible to in- | them dewn. Resist they could not ; but awful 
mischievous way of transacting it, ™¥st have been the screams of the dying, and 
kmew nothing of the customs of the sheddering wails of the women who looked 
; they knew nething of the perils of 0" ®waiting, and the heart piercing cries of the 
; they knew mothing of the lan- | little children ; the appeals and the moans of 
aborigines. But they hed sataries | that day ; but from that valley of blood went none 
fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars | alive, but The Seven Stockmen and their horses. 
year to earn; and they must do gomething to | The butchery over, they seem to have begun 
umn them. Before they were two months at |r the first time to dread the consequences. 
their stations they had managed through the | They gathered weed and endeavored to consume 
partly civilised tribes to convey to the miaulst | the evidences of their crime. The magnitude 
the impression that “ King George” had taken | ®f the slaughter was too great. In particular 
the bomes of one large old man, called ‘(ld 
Daddy,’’ remained almost perfect. 

Information of the massacre speedily reached 
a Police Magistrate, the nearest, though a long 
way off. The perpetrators of the dreadful deed 
were arrested, taken to Sydney, tried, con- 
demned, hung. 

I reached Sydney, whither at last my illness 
compelled me to go, when they lay waiting 
execation. Profoundly as I execrated the deed 
they thad dene, I made an effort to save their 





Feith 
41 
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ef 


mame was geed for h. No matter what vio 
lence they perpetrated, if the white man only 
dared to glance toward his fire-arms, ‘‘ Aing 
George’ would have him hanged. Of course at 
this time there was no such sovereign; that 
was merely a generic phrase which the pio 
Se an adeatanasty oat lives. But it was unsuccessful. It horrified 
im America when communicating with the | ™¢ te think of such beings going into the pre- 
Indians. Meantime it was quite equal to the sence of God, without years for repentance and 
expression of the mischievous idea. Before the | Preparation. Moreover, I knew that they had 
third month of this humanitarian farce was at | been driven onward by almost irresistible forces. 
an end, rapine and murder were sweeping along | Panio-strack by the attitude of the whole body 
the frontier like the blaze of an exploding | of surrounding aborigines, feeling their own 
train. Hundreds of cattle were to be met with lives in the mest imminent danger every hour, 
fm the woods, speared; seme dead, some they had resorted to this shocking expedient 
dying ; whole flocks of sheep were driven off; in self-protection. I drew up a petition to the 
within some fiveor six weeks between thirty | Governor, which was immediately adopted by 
and forty shepherds were murdered. Generally | the editors and settlers who were making an 





ft may be said that all attacked were maur- | effort te save their lives; pleading that inas- | 


dered; for the Australian aborigine is the much as society had neglected to protect them, 
most absélute of cowards—never fighting the | and had neither constable nor soldier within a 
white man at a lees odds than ten or twelve to | hundred miles of them, society had no right to 
ene. He is moreover, the laziest of the human | call them to account for protecting themselves 
race ; cultivates nothing; never has a single | * they thought necessary; that what they 
article of supply en hand; and needs no fur- | had done was not against the citizens of the 
ther provocative to cannibalism than a little 
pressing hunger. What then was the condi- 
tion of the men free and bond, but mostly might assume) meant to be its enemies as far 
bond, who had charge of the flocks and herds, | ** they dared, that and nothing else, and the 
the care of which constituted the oecupation of men themselves understeod their act in that 
the pioneer c be -easil ined. On | ®&R#e, and by no means contemplated the crime 
ek a neodh —vnmn © the > feos. 0 say- | of murder as legally definable. That it was in 
img—If you lose your sheep, if you cannot | short am act of berder war against the bona fide 


who (whatever Protectors and the government 


State, but its known and notorious enemies, | 


tunately in all respects. Moore's wife was one | 
of the noblest creatures that ever lived. She 
4 her husband's home happy. He was 
| never tired of writing of her excellence. If 


friend and disciple Xenephon, that she was a 
woman of excellent domestic qualities on many 
| pointe; and Socrates was a truthful man in 
7 : words, and would net have praised her if she 
Shelley's frst marriage—the marriage of a boy | TUNE OM TO Ie peaiae Her name and 
and a girl, who know nothing of hamen ag | memory should be vindicated by some compe- 
| was unfortunate, his second marriage can be | oc 
} quested as a model union. Wordsworth made | unis. 
a love match, and his love was lasting as his | 
| heen won Sieenalh Professor Wilson of Black _ 


THE FIRST PRINTED BOOK. 
| wood memory, made a happy marriage, and his — 


| wife is said to have exercised more influence) BY W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
/ever him than any other person. Her death | —- 

was the greatest misfortune he ever knew. Dr. | [The fret printed book, it is said, was produced 
| Johnson, whose wife was old enough to be his | by Faust and Scheffer, at Mentr, August 14, 
mother, with og! — to spare, i? | 1457.] 

| thing unpleasing in ge state. His | 
| last nanos says he ‘‘ continued to be under | With musing teow aed Goughttel “7 

the illusions of the wedding-day till the lady | The printers sit in their secret room— 

died, in her sixty-fourth year,” the husband | 404 the marvellous letters pm Anat 
being but forty-three. Sir Walter Raleigh | | nd the mystic pros tants Apert in the Gloom: 
wes the first literary man of his day, after | Dore them spreads cock dainty a 
Shakspeare and Bacon, and at middle life he | a et ee — 
married a beautiful woma eighteen years his | 6) 44. wondrous work their 
junior; and the marriage was productive of | wrought ' 

much happiness. We know but little of Shak- | Oh, World, tabe heed! we sow the seod-— 
speare’s life—a very strong presumptive proof | Oh, World, beware when the millsons read ! 
that he lived well; but what little we do know | 

is sufficient to show that, though he married, | Shine out, oh, moon' on the printed book— 
when a boy, a woman eight years his senior, | The firet-begotten from yonder press— 

he was not unhappy as a husband. ‘ With Into the dusky chamber look, . 

this fact in view,’’ says Mr. Halliwell, alluding | And gild with thy glow the great success ' 

to her superior years, ‘‘and relying on very | Light up the pale — brow, = ne 

uncertain personal allusions in his plays and | he aerated og >—* . _ 

sonnets, it has been conjectured that Shak- | o he seed “ ot eset e.g : 

: . | With the vietor’s joy who wins the goal 
speare’s marriage was not productive of do- Gs. Mabt. sdchad! wean deab— 
mestic happiness. For this opinion not a frag- | Ok, World, beware when the millions read ! 
ment of direct evidence has been produced, | 
_ and on equally potent grounds might we prove | Brother! oh, brother’ my heart is alight 
him to have been jealous, or in fact to have | With burning thoughts' Oh, happy man' 
been in his own person the actual representa- | The cloud, and the storm, and the shadowy night 
tive of all the passions he described in the per- | Shall surely vanish. Ha! ha ' we plan 
sons of his characters. Bat ‘his wife and | A noble work for the coming Time, 
daughter did earnestly desire to be layed in| To carry the toreh from hand to hand : 
the same grave with him,’ as the clerk in- | ence — “ae « the a 
formed Dowdall, in the year 1693.” This last | *"/UDP IS! mus’e in sveeye 
fact is a fine illustration of Sir Thomas Browne’s ms io rev ntesica! ernie acenat a! 
idea of the pleasure that unsatisfied affections ' ; 
feel in the thought that they shall mingle their 
ashes with the ashes of those whom they love, 
and touch in their urns. 


brains have 








No more shall Wisdom meanly lurk 

In the scholar’s cell—nor poet's strain, 
Nor sage’s thought in secret work— 
| Brain shall responsive speak to brain' 
| The humblest hind in the lowliest cot, 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


The list of happy marriages made by literary 


_ he waliowed in misery. 


men might be almost indefinitely extended. 
Many living Americans could be named who 


| Shall bless the page where genius gleams 
With a light and a glory unforgot, 


master your cattle, we will make such of you 
as are free, pay for them ut of your wages ; 
and such of you as are bend we ghall fleg. On 
another part there were the Protectors saying— 
Use fire-arms again * the aborigines and you 


| enemies of the State. But it availed not. They 
expiated their crime with their lives. Had they 
confined their vengeance to the men, and not 
destroyed the helpless women and the poor 
, litthe children, they would probably have es- 
caped the extreme penalty. They were mise- 
| rably defended. The only barrister who could 


ready with the tomahawk and spear te murder 
them if they did not resist. 


At length when this had been going on for 
seme time, a small band ef etockmen, whose 
herds of cattle lay contiguous, determined on 
¢ ts os ea vetetution. Pree 4 a But the worst part of the case on all hands is 
yay — I gp abefeopeahe se i | yet to be added. The a still untaught 

the sure consequences of their rash and igno- 
me ti + a oe me 4 | rant interference, paraded this severe punish- 
" in ness,” “a potesiay in ment of the Stockmen to the aborigines as proof 
love,” which if they would Mo eet to- incontestible of their own influence, and of 
wardethe poor benighted heathen, would surely 
soften ‘their hearts and bring on a halcyon 
time. This was said by those who themselves 
were apprepriating the aborigines’ hunting- 
groumds as ecattle-runs ;—the very root of all 
the mischief ;—and by the ‘‘ Protectors”’ their 
intimates ; both one and the other meantime 
taking good care themselves to run no risk of 
amy peivate imtercourse with the savages. The 
“ Beven Stockmen”’ then at length resolved to 
protect themselves, by making an example of 
eme pretty large and murderous horde which 
infected their vicinity. 


The savages had gathered one day at a lone- 
ly stock station, where some of these men lived. 
A messenger was despatched for such others as 
had leagued for the proceeding. And when all 
was ready, the ‘Seven Stockmen’’ captured 
and bound (I think it was) twenty seven of the 
tribe. At this point, with all one’s pity for 
men so cruelly dealt with as these white men 
were, it seemed impossible to justify the course 
they took. They bound man, woman, and child; 
and drove them all like beasts to the slaughter. | 

By all account the very day itself lowered on 
the deed. [t was a ehill, dark, melancholy | 
morning. (I speak strictly according to the | 
impression I received from the published ac- | 
eounts at the time.) The clouds lay in great | 
motionless maases on the sunless sky. Now | 
and then only there passed by a short flaw of 
wind that was more heard felt. Not a) 
bird was about. It was one those deep | 
pauses that we may sometimes notice when | 
the erdinary activities of nature seem to cease, | 
and al) around seems to stand still. In former | 
days the tribe had often visited the station, for | 
it was en their own hunting ground : the inno- | 
sent aud the guilty had now come, mingled | 
together; the wilder and more guilty depend- | 
ing partly on the presence of the innocent and | 
more douile, partly on the cruel and imprudent , 


| have saved their lives was dead. And instead 
| of their defence being founded on the bold in- 
contestible first principles of law, it was a mere 
budget of technical quibbles and objections 
which the sycophant court could overrule. 


by the wild man through every extremity. 
And then out burst the flames of savage out- 
rage worse than ever. The pioneers saw it; 
saw their own helplessness. Yet—something 
must be done. At plenty of the sheep stations 
there was corrosive sublimate, used foraskin dis- 
ease ofthe sheep. Presently it was ramored that 
the aborigines on the frontier were dying in the 
woods by scores, after eating of the white men’s 
bread. Possibly this reached the ears of the 
Protectors ; and at last along with other eir- 
cumstances induced a better comprehension of 
the case. For shortly afterwards matters fell 
back into their ordinary train ; only the Pro- 
tectors still keeping their local position, their 
titles, and their salaries. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NOBODY CAN HAVE SEEN IT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF O. F. GRUPPE. 





Fast down the staircase singing, 
With flying feet I pact ; 

Quick up the staircase springing, 
He came, and caught me fast ; 

And the stairs are dark and dim, 

Many a kiss I had from him,— 
And nobody can have seen it. 


Down into the hall demurely— 
The guests were assembled there, 
My cheeks flushed hot, and surely 
My lips did their tale declare. 
I thought they looked at me, every’ one, 
And saw what we together had done, — 
Yet nobody could have seen it. 


The garden its sweets displaying 
Beckoned me out of doors ; 
The welcome call obeying, 
I hastened to look at the flowers,— 
There blushed the roses al! around, 


their and Aing George’s determination to stand | 


have had no occasion to regret that they have 
‘** given hostages to fortane,’’ but the matter is 
too delicate to be pursued in detail with re- 
gard to the living. The reason why it is so 
generally believed that literary men must be 
miserable husbands, is to be found in the un- | 
pleasing fact that some few of their number | 
have married unhappily, and that there has 
been a great deal said about their domestic in- 
felicities, either by themselves or by others. If 
the truth were known, we suspect it would be 
seen that it is not necessary for a man to be a 
scholar and an autbor to make an imprudent 
marriage. All marriages out of the literary 
classes are not necessarily happy ones, any 
more than all marriages in those classes are 
necessarily unfortunate; but other men do not 
attract so much attention as your novelists, 
poets, and so forth ; nor are common men fond 
of making their domestic woes subjects for 
their pens and tongues. It may be true that 
literary men do wrong to marry ; but it is true 
only in the sense that all men do wrong who 
marry, Which seems to have been the delibe- 
rate opinion of so good a man and so profound 
a philosopher as Thales. But what an idea it 
is, that the very first civil and religious institu- 
tion made by God after the creation of man and 
woman, and one necessary for the virtuous con- 
tinuance of humanity, should not only be un- 
adapted tothe condition of the human race, 
but should be found specially calculated to de 
velope misery for the most cultivated members 
of that race! 

A word or two for poor Xantippe, whose 
name has become a convertible term for shrew 
| and scold. Perhaps there is nothing but justice | 
'im the common estimation of her character. 
| But had she no cause to be angry with her hus- 
| band? Socrates was an astonishing man, but 


' 


We sow the seed, but, World, take heed— 


} 

| And lap his soul in the bravest dreams ! 

| 

Oh, World, beware when the millions read ! 


Oh, God! may our Work be never abased 

To speed afar the prolific lie ; 
For with noble, tender fancies graced, 

And generous thoughts, ‘twill never die ! 
Let Truth live sparkling in every line— 

Let Virtue brighten o'er each page ; 
Then shal] the Press be a Thing Divine— 

The priest and prophet of every Age! 

Oh, World, takegheed! we sow the seed— 


’T will blees with a thousand joys the world ; 

For when the flag of the Free’s unfurled, 

And when the strong are cow’d by the weak, 

When Genius dares its crown to seek, 

When Poverty gains a helping hand, 

When Angels in the silence stand, 

And Truth, and Faith, and Hope have birth 

Spontaneous over the happy Earth, 

All men—all times—shall heartily bless 

The Work achieved by the Printing Preas! 
Oh, World, take heed! we sow the seed— 
Oh, World, beware when the millions read! 





Harp ox THs ‘“‘Srars.’’—The following con- 
versation occurred between a theatrical mana- 
ger and an aspirant for Thespian honors: 

Manager—What is your pleasure ” 


your theater. 
Manager—But you stammer. 
Applicant—Like Betterton. 
Manager—You are very small. 
Applicant—Like Kean. 
Manager—You speak monotonous. 
Applicant—Like Macready. 
Manager—And through the nose. 
| astonishing men generally make indifferent | Applicant—Like Booth. 
| husbands, and your great reformer is too often | Manager—And you make faces. 
a small creature at home. Socrates had ‘‘a | Applicant—Like Burton. 
mission,’’ and he went about Athens question- | Manager—Y ou have badly shaped lege. 
| ing and cross-questioning people until he had Applicant—Like Wallack. 
_ made a nuisance of himself, and enemies of all | Manager—And brawny arms. 
| men, save a few philosophic bores—and finally | Applicant—Like Forrest. 
‘he was got rid of through means of a dose of | Manager—And an obese person. 
hemlock, which he had brewed for himself. | Applicant—Like Blake. 
This was a very reprehensible proceeding on | Manager—But you unite the defects of all 
| the part of the Athenians, but it was not quite | these artists. 
' so unprovoked as is generally supposed. Now, | Applicant—Th-th-that’s just it. If you en- 
"aman cannot reform the world, and take care | &-648¢ Me, you will need no s-s-stars at all. 
of his own household. Instead of minding his 
own business, which was that of a statuary, or 
, stone-cutter, he must needs take to remodell- 
ing blockheads, a most dangerous pursuit, as 
it bears immediately upon the feelings of the 
| great majority of men. Then it is not remune- 
rative. Socrates got low in the world. He 
was poor indeed. He hadn’t a shirt to his 








| A Deuiciovs Beverace.—lI heard, says Thomas 
| Sedden, a capital story, at Mr. B——’s, of a 
| dandified attache at Constantinople, who tra- 
| velled into Koordistan, intending to copy La- 
| yard, and write a book. He was what he call- 
| ed roughing it, with six or seven horses carrying 
_ his necessaries, i. ¢. a few things he could not 


Oh, World, beware when the millions read ! | 


Applicant—An eng-ga-gement at you-you- 


stage of intoxication. If, nevertheless, in the 
midst of his mutterings and reelings, something 
is said to him ina way to pass through the 
thick atmosphere of his intellectual being, and 
penetrate his mind, he at once rouses, like a 
common tippler, and gives proof enough that 
he is not wanting in native talents, however 
his mental faculties are enshrouded. His dis- 
position, also, seems to be extremely amiable. 
He is kind to every one around him, and I may 
add, he is not only pitied for his misfortune, 
but, in spite of his lamentable condition, re- 
garded with uncommon interest. He is looked 
upon aé a star of no mean magnitude, obscured 
and almost blotted out by the mist in which 
he is doomed to dwell, till he shall pass from 


_ the present state of existence to another. 


Now, as I understand the law of hereditary 
descent, there is nothing unnatural in this boy's 
case. Every individual ever born is governed 
by the same principle, which caused them to be 

| what he is. Prior to marriage, his father had 
been a secret but confirmed inebriate ; and when 
the fact became known to the gentle and sweet 
spirited being, who, but a few moments before, 
had become his wife, the revelation was made 
suddenly, and in a way the most impressive and 
appalling. One night, when he was supposed 
to be the most unimpeachable of husbands, he 
staggered home, broke through the door of his 
sleeping apartment, and fell down on the floor 
in a state of wretched inebriation. For weeks 
During the next six 
or seven months, seeing that his domestic repu- 
tation had beer forfeited, he kept up almost a 
continuous scene of intoxication. When, at the 
end of this period, it was told him that he was 
** the husband of a mother,’’ he reeled and stag- 
gered on without abatement. Months passed 
away; but there occurred no change in the 
habits of the poor inebriate. It was at once 
discovered, however, that there was something 
singular in the appearance of the child. 


hiring foreign mercenaries to fight against Eng- 
lishmen, or employing Indian allies, who scalp- 
ed women and children, he would rise and, by 
a few witty words, tarn the laugh against his 
indignant adversaries. Even ‘‘ under the strong 
reprobation whieh subsequent disgraces 


' disasters called forth, he still kept his temiper, 


When it was three months old, there began | 


to be some strange speculations respecting it 
among the people. At the age of six months, 
| these speculations had settled down into a 
very general opinion, but not a word was said 
to the disconsolate woman, who had also begun 
to have her own forebodings. At last, as she 
was one evening looking upon her child, and 
, wondering what could be the reason of its 
_ Strange conduct, the terrible idea flashed upon 


and answered every grave remonstrance with 
pleasant joke.’’ There came news, however, 
which sobered even Lord North. It was of the 
surrender of Cornwallis :-— 

‘*Nearly five weeks after the surrender of 
Yorktown, a hackney-coach was seen on a Sun- 
day morning. the twenty-fifth of November, 
leaving the door of Lord Germaine’s mansion 
in Pall Mall. In that humble vehicle was 
the noble Seeretary himself. He was driving 
during church time to eommunicate to his 
colleagues the disastrous intelligence which 
had just arrived at the War Office, in White 
hall. He first called on Lord Stormont, 
Portland Place: and thenoe the two minis- 
ters drove to the residence of the Lord 
Chancellor, in tireat Russell street. The 


s 


bold Thurlow, though the keeper of the royal | 


conscience, was not at his public devotions, 
These high officials jumped into the same 
hackney coach, of whieh the driver was, at) 
least, in luck that morning, and the th 

ministers went ina body to the official reai- 
dence af their chief, in Downing street. 


The” 


easy temper which had buoyed up Lord North » 


amid the ruin which his policy had inflicted! 
on the country, at last gave way. He saw 

aglance the enormity of the orimes he had) 
committed. He saw that no royal favor could 
at last shield him from the deserved reproba- 
tion of all future generations in both hemi- 
spheres. The news was to him like the receipt 
ofa bullet in his bosom. He stretched forth 


his arms, and paced wildly to and fro, exclaim. © 
| ing repeatedly, in the deepest agony of mind, 


*‘O God! it is all over.’ ”’ 

His last appearance upon the stage in this 
biography is more characteristic. Compelled 
to resign his office by the disastrous news 


| from America, he went down to the House, an 


| 
| 
| 


conveyed the intelligence in the brief words, 
‘The present administration is no more.’’ 
House, immediately after, adjourned, but, as 


| this early adjournment could not have been’ 


| anticipated, no member but Lord North had a 
carriage in waiting. The night was bitterly 


| cold; heavy flakes of snow were falling, and 


| her soul, “‘My child is a natural drunkard!” | the keen winds were whistling through the 


|She shrieked aloud; and her husband, who 
happened to be within hearing, came to her. 
She fell upon his neck, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear 

' husband, our little George is born a—’’. She 
could proceed no further, but swooned away in 
her husband's arms. 

_ From that hour the father of the boy never 
tasted a drop of spirits. The sight of his eyes 
and the heavings of his heart entirely cured 
him of his habit. 


| 
| 


He seldom looks upon his | 


unfortunate little George without shedding a | 


| tear over that sin which entailed upon him a 
| life of obscurity and of wretchedness. He has 
_ lived, I rejoice to add, so as to redeem his cha- 
| racter; and he is now the father of five chil- 
dren, all of whom are bright, and beautiful, 
_ and lovely, excepting only the one whose des- 
tiny was thus blasted. 


| 


i 
' 


branches of the trees near the old Abbey. ‘“‘He 


passed through the crowd of his enemies, who* 


were waiting for vehicles to convey them 
their clubs and firesides, and, on driving off, 
the fallen minister, witha last gleam of 
good temper which had 80 often shone serenely! 
amid the disasters he had brought upon his 
country, exclaimed ‘(ood-night, gentlemen ; 
you see what it is to be in the secret.’ "’ 

Aw Exeumu Lapy’s Exprrisnce wy AmERICA.— 
A travelled London lady gives the following 
incident, among others, to a circle of admiring 
frieads, on her return from America: 

‘*T was adinin’ haboard a first-class steam- 
boat on the Hoeigho river. The gentleman 
next me, on my right, was a southerner, and 
the gentleman on my left was a northerner, 


This principle of inheriting traits and eha- | Well, they gets into a kind of discussion on 


racteristics, however, is susceptible of an in | the habbolition question, when some ‘igh words | 
It has be- | hariz. 


| definite number of illustrations. 
| come a proverb, and it is sustained by all his- 
tory and observation, that libidinous connec- 


| 


tions are uniformly marked by a strong ten- | ? 
dency to improper passions, while the subse- | Y°U = the goodness to lean back in your 
_ quent sons and daughters of the same parent- | Chair? 


age, where thorough repentance has taken 
place, are in general virtuous. 


LORD NORTH. 


The following sketch of Lord North, the 
prime minister of George III., whose tyranni- 


cal measures towards this country led to the war | 
‘of the Revolution, is taken from a review of 


Macknight’s life of Edmund Burke : 

Since the spectacle of ‘‘ Nero fiddling while 
Rome was burning,’’ perhaps no greater con- 
trast has been seen than that exhibited by the 
jolly good humor of Lord North, on the one 
hand, and the stern severity, on the other, of 
the measures he adopted against this country, 


‘* ¢ Please to retract, sir,’ said the scutherner. 
‘* «Won't do it,’ said the northerner. 
‘**Pray ma’am,’ said the southerner, ‘ will 


‘** With the greatest pleasure,’ said 1, not 


| kno’in’ what was a comin’., When what does 
my gentleman do but whips out a ’oas pistil as 


, neighbor dead ! 


long as my harm, and shoots my left’and 
But that wasn’t hail, for the 


| bullet, comin’ out of the left temple, wounded 


| a lady in the side. 


She huttered an ‘orrifick 
scream. 

‘***Pon my word, ma’am,’ said the souther- 
ner, ‘you needn’t make so much noise about 


it, for I did it by mistake.’ 


‘«* And was justice done ?’ asked a horrified 
listener. , 
‘* Hinstantly, dear madam, answered Miss 


| L——. The cabin passengers set right to work 


and lynched him. They ‘ung ’im in the lamp 


chains, right hover the dinin’ table, and then 


and the intensity of the suffering he inflicted | 
upon its inhabitants. Mr. Macknight thus | 


sketches the prime minister : 


‘*In his personal appearance, there never was 
a minister less graceful. He was more than 
awkward—he was ridiculously ungainly. His 
tongue was too large for his mouth, which 
opened very slowly. His eyes were too big for 
his head, though these optical organs were 
constitutionally deficient in power. His body 
set all proportion at defiance. Every motion 
was a roll, every expression a caricature. He 
had not yet obtained the blue ribbon, which, 
in later years, so constantly adorned his corpu- 
lent and unwieldy person, singling him out 
from his colleagues, and appearing to attract 
towards him all the thunderbolts of the oppo 


finished the dessert. But for my part, it quite 
spoiled my happatite.’’ 


Wurrtinoroy axp uw Cat.—Mr. Deputy Lott, ' 


in a paper lately read before the Middlesex 
Archeological Society, stated as the result of 


/an examination of the civic records, that the 
_ story of Whityngton (as the name should be 


spelt) and his cat has no foundation in fact. 


Sir William Whityngton and Dame Joan, his 
wife, as appears by the charter of Foundation 
of Whityngton College, made by his executors 
in 1424. He owed his wealth chiefly to the 
coal trade. The story of the cat cannot be 


' traced further back than to the time of Queen 


_ So far from being of obscure or poor parentage, : 
or a barelegged boy, Sir Richard was the sonof 


; 
iP. 
ro 
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| possibly do without. Among them were the Elizabeth, 150 years after Whityngton’s death. © 
doctrines of ‘The Protectors” for impunity. There sang the birds with merry sound, 


Bat the sters band of avengers, in their inap- | 


peasible provocation, bound them all. They 
took one of the long ropes used for roping 
cattle, and tied them along it side by side, the 
rope passing between every two. There was 
the gross aged man wrist to wrist with the 
young and tameless brave, whe but an hour 


before was dreaming of many a summer yet to | 
@ome. There was the aged woman side by side | 


As if they all had seen it. 
—Journal of Music 


Native Ipea or Tue East Iypia Compasy.— 
The common people of Hindostan never had 
any very intelligent comprehension of what the 

Company meant. I recollect asking an intel- 
ligent yeoman, who paid his annual hundred 
rupees or more of revenue to the State, who the 


‘went barefoot in the dead of winter. 


back, and it is a matter of record, that he 
It is 
not at all probable that his family fared bet- 
ter than himself. It is not the way with 
philosophers to treat others better than they 
treat themselves. They think their duty 
to society requires them to look very sharp 
after a liberal supply of butter for their own | 
bread, which bread is always of the very best | 
flour, and capitally made—at other men’s ex- 


_ wooden frames for cleaning his boots and shoes, 
_and a case of bottles, of a peculiarly fine var- 
nish, for his polished leathers. He was attack- 
| ed by the Arabs, who overhauled his kit. When 
they came to the bottles, they opened them ; 
and the varnish being made with Madeira, and 


scented with all sorts of good things, it smelt 
so nice that the thieves thought it must be 
something to drink. In vain did he explain 
that it was paint for his boots. They were sure 


sition. Neither had he yet grown so short 
sighted as when, some years later, he carried 
the wig of a stoopiug colleague down the House 
on the point of his sword, and saw not the feat 
of arms he had performed, until the laaghter 
from all sides greeted this unprecedented minis- 
terial achievement. But, always goggling, 
snoring, and laughing, slovenly in dress and 
abstracted in manner—enjoying the jakes 


_ It seems to have arisen from the fact that cats 
fetched a high price in America when it was 
first colonised by the Spaniards. Two cats, we 


are told, were taken out as a speculation to 


Cuyaba, where there was a plague of rate, and 


, they were sold for a pound of gold. Their first | 
kittens fetohed each thirty pieces of eight, the 77 
next generation not more than twenty, and the / 

, price gradually fell as the colony became stock- 


that it was too delicious for that; and, in order 


against himself, and habitually joking at ether ed with these. The elder Almagro is said to 


% 
a 


4 q 


with the young mother carrying her babe. Company was! He said, ‘‘I don’t know much "pense. Mrs. Socrates probably bore with this 
ae | about the matter, but she is a female of some | state of things as long as she could bear with 
* Misal—wiid ' sort.""—Raikes’s Notes on the Indian Revolt. 


people—it was scarcely possible to aj have given 600 pieces of eight to the person | 
more ludicrous embodiment of the dignity who presented him with the first oat which was | 
which is supposed to belong to the first minis broaght to South America. 


| to try, he should drink some: so they out 
| one of his own ——— tumblers, and made 
it, but when the house rent long remained un- him drink a glass of his own boot varnish ! 





DGE ME NOT WITH W 
BY Jom E. HUNT. 
me not with wine, dear love ' 
from ite reddy glow ; 


white and cold a deathly fear 
into my heart like snow. 


b Pledge me not with wine, dear love ' 
. ite mist of rosy foam 
the beats of a broken beart— 

. I sew a desolate home. 


” @h, pledge me not with wine, dear leve ' 
I shiver with icy dread ; 

Bach drop to me is « tear of blood 
That sorrowful eyes have shed. 


INE. 


al 


I have a picture laid away 
Under the dust of year, 

Come lcok on it, and your heart will break, 
Like a summer cloud, in tears. 


Night, and a storm of autumn sleet— 
A hearth without fire or light— 


- Hot hands that cling to the crazy latch, 
Lips rigid and white with pain— 
A curse—a blow—and a wailing babe 
Borne out in the wind and rain— 


| A woman dead, with her long, loore hair 
» Boaked wet in the weeping storm, 
| And her pallid arms half fallen back 
From a baby’s waxen form. 


A woman dead in the pitiless rain ; 

_ And, sparkling on the sand, 

Dear God '—a golden marriage ring, 
Dropped loose from her wasted hand. 


A white moon striving through broken clouds, 
A horrified man at prayer— 

The cry of a passionate heart's remorse 
And a passionate heart's despair. 


This is the picture laid away 
' Under the dust of years ; 
_ For this does the red wine look to me 
The flowing of bloody tears. 


Oh, pledge me not, though the wine is bright 
As the rarest light that flows 

Through the sunset's cloudy gates of fire 
Or the morning’s vein of rose. 


Put down the cup! It is brimmed with blood, 
Crushed, throbbing, from hearts like mine! 

Por hope, for peace, and for Love's dear sake, 
. Ob, pledge me not with wine! 


A WOMAN'S LOVE. 


AND AWIFE’S DUTY. 


BY MRS. A. OPIE. 


° 


lam only too painfully aware, my dear friend, 
in my history of a ‘* Woman’s Love,” I 
related none but very common occurrences 
situations, and entered into minute, nay 
ps uninteresting details. Still, however 
mon an event may be, it is susceptible of 
y in desoription, because endlessly vari- 
is the manner in which the same event af- 
different persons. Perhaps no occurrence 
affected two human teings exactly in the 
manner; but as the rays of light call 
different hues and gradations of color, 
ding to the peculiar surfaces on which 
fall, so common circumstances vary in 
results and their effects, according to the 
ent natures and minds of those to whom 
oocur. 
My trials have been, and will no doubt con- 
to be, the trials of thousands of my sex ; 
the manner in which I acted under them, 
ind their effect on my feelings and my charac- 
, must be peculiar to myself. And on these 
, [can presume to found any expectation 
affording to you, while you read, the variety 
h keeps attention alive, and the interest 
hich repays it. 
Im the same week which made me a bride, 
ad de Walden left England, unable to 
n near the spot which had witnessed the 
h of his dearest hopes, and would now wit- 
the destruction of them. 
I could have soothed in a degree the ‘ pangs 
despitefulness,’’ by assuring him that I was 
avinced nothing but a prior attachment could 
ve prevented my heart from returning his 
I could have told him, that I seemed to 
If to have two hearts ; the one glowing with 
onate tenderness for the object of its first 
ings, the other conscious of a deep-rooted 
d well-founded esteem for him. But it was 
duty to conceal this truth from him, as 
} uch an avowal would have strengthened my 
Mmold on his remembrance, and it was now be- 
sme his duty to forget. 
fs My mother, not very long after wy marriage, 
ded my feelings in a manner which I 
puld not soon recover. I was speaking of De 
alden with that warmth of regard which I 
y felt for him, and lamenting that I should 
pbably now see him no more, when, with a 
bok of agony for which I was not prepared, she 


wed me never to mention the name of De | 


Valden to her again ; for that her only chance 


being able to reconcile herself to the marri- | 


» which I Aad made, was her learning to for- 
the one which she had so ardently desired. 


Eagerly indeed did I pledge my word to, 
er, that I would in future, never name Le | 


Talden. 


' The first twelve months of my wedded life | 
‘ere halcyon days; and the first months of 
,arriage are not often such,—perhaps they 
lever are, except where the wedded couple are | 
> young that they are not trammelled in habits 
hich are likely to interfere with a spirit of ac- | 
ymmodation ; nor even then, probably, unless | 
ae temper is good and yielding on both sides. | 


usually takes some time forthe husband and 
ife to know each other's humors and habits, 
ad to find out what surrender of their own 
aey can make with the least reluctance for 
eir mutual good. But we had youth, and (1 





beak it not as a boast) we had good temper | 


30. Seymour, you know, was proverbially 
bod-natured; and I, though an only child, 
d not had wy naturally happy temper ruin- 
by injudicious indulgence. 
You know that Seymour and | went to Paris, 
nd thence to Marseilles, not very long after we 
ied, and returned in six months, te com- 


plete the alterations which we had ordered to 
be made to our house, under the superintend- 


ence of my mother. 
We found our alterations really deserving 
the name of improvements, and Seymour en- 


never will we leave this enchanting place. 

Here let us live, my beloved, and be the world 
to each other !’’ 

| My heart readily assented to this delightful 


| proposition, but even then my judgment re- 
volted at it. 





| 


formed for society. 
| ning our wedded life with total seclusion, we 


| should only prepare the way for utter distaste | 


to it; and, concealing my own inclinations, I 


THE SATURDAY EVENIN 


thusiastically exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Helen! never, | 


I felt, I knew that Pendarves loved and was) 
I was sure, that by begin- | 


was likely to have proved a better one than my 
own. (I believe I have observed before how 
strong my conviction is, that there ix scarcely 
such a thing in mature as a single motwe of 
action. ) 

I therefore, in the presence of my mother, 
hinted a wish to go to London for six weeks. 


darves; while he, with an odd mixture of sur- 
prise, joy, and mortification in his counte- 
nance, exclaimed — 

“Do I hear right, Helen’ Are you, after 
all you have declared, desirous of going to 
London !"’ 

“I am; ‘Variety ie charming,’ says the 
| proverb; and here, you know, it is toujours 
| perdrix.”’ 


2 ie lttaas: * an 


G PO 


} 


Sets cle ey all mms 


they had really an affection for us. But I knew | 
so mach of Mrs. Pendarves, by the description | 
I had heard of her from Lady Helen and my | 
mother, and what [ had observed myself, that 
I dreaded being eXposed to her home truths 
and her indiscr-et communications. 


holt wae not long before we found ourselves 
She started, and looked suspiciously at Pen- ° 


completely in the vortex of London life. And 
a6 for the most part my husband's engagements 
and mine were the same, I lost the gloomy 
forebodings with which I left home, and even 
lost my fears of Mrs. Pendarves. 

One day, Pendarves told me he was going to | 
dine with an old friend of his—Maurice Wit- | 
red; but ax I was not going out, he hoped to 
be back to drink tea with me! but I expected 
him in vain, and he did not return till bed- 


ae ae ee 


ST, SEPTEMB 


| Was not sorry when our carriage was annonn- | do, especially in my wife's presence.”” 1 con- 


, friends you gladly accede to their proposal.”’ 


cee 


teas 
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ced, though I was flattered on my own account, 
and pleased on my husband's; for | was eager 
to escape from some particulariy impertinent 
starers, especially as I found that Pendarves 
was disposed to resent the freaiom with which 
some men of high rank thought themselves | 
privileged to follow and look at me. Before | 
we separated, some of the party proposed that | 


_ clude he said, for he spoke too low for me to 
_hear; bat I judge so from the answer of Lord 
| Charles. 

“Oh! then, if your wife was not present, you 
wouki not be so ernel ?"” 

“I did not say so.” 

‘**No; but you implied it.” 

‘I deny that also.” 


| we should meet again at Ranelagh on the next | Then coming up to me, my husband again 


night but one, and while I hesitated “my hus- | offered me his arm, and Lord Charles left us. 


_ band exelaimed, ‘* No mock modesty, Helen ; | | soon after saw this beantifal woman walking 


no declining an opportunity, which you must in the circle, and heard her named by the gen- 
enjoy, of being admired. So, pray tell our | tleman next me as Lady Bell Singleton—s 


, dashing widow more famed for her beauty and 
“I gladly accede to your proposal,"’ cried I her fascination than her morals. But Pen- 


told him I must stipulate for three months of = “Well, there, madam," said Pendarves, 
London every spring. My husband started with | turning to my mother, * yeu will now, I hope, 


reply to his sentimental proposal, nor could he | that Helen had a passion for London.” 
at all accede to it: but he complaimed of my, ‘‘ ("est selon,’ replied my mother, ‘‘to use 





surprise and mortification at this un-romantic | believe what I assured you of some time ago, | 


" paseion for London to my mother, while the 
| country with me for his companion was quite 
| sufficient for Ais happiness. 

** These are early times yet,’ replied my mo- 
ther coldly ; and Seymour was not satisfied 
| with the mother or the daughter. 

‘* Seymour,”’ said lone day, ‘‘ since you have 
| declared against keeping any more terms, and 
| will therefore not read much law till you be- 
| come a justice of the peace, pray, tell me how 
you mean to employ yourself!” 
| Why, in the firgt place,’ said he, **1 shall 
read or write. But my /irst employment shall 
be to teach you Spanish. I cannot endure to 


Helen.”’ 

‘*Bat you taught me to love, you know, 
therefore you ought to forgive it.”’ 

**No, I cannot rest till I also have helped to 
complete your education.” 
| ‘Well, but I cannot be learning Spanish ail 
| day.”” 
| “*No; so perhaps I shall set about writing a 
| great work.”’ 
| “The very thing that I was going to propose, 





| though not exactly a great work. What think | 
you of a life of poor Chatterton, with critical | 


} 


remarks on his poems ?’’ 
| ‘Excellent! I will do it.” 
| And now having given him a pursuit, I ven- 
| tured to indulge some reasonable hopes that 
home and country might prove to him as de- 


think that De Walden tanght you Italian, | 


lightful as he fancied that they would be ; and | 


| what with studying Spanish, with building a | 


green-house, with occasional writing, with 


| study, with getting together materials for this 


life, and writing the preface, time fled on very 


/a French phrase in answer to Helen's ;"’ and 
| darting, as she spoke, a penetrating glance 
at me. 

|; “Lassure you,” 


replied L, ‘‘that my wish 
' believe that this journey to the metropolis is 
the wisest as well as the most agreeable thing I 
, could desire.”’ 
My mother sighed, and a ‘* Weli, my child, 
I have no reason to doubt your word,”’ broke 
-languidly from her lips, while she suddenly 
| rose and left the room. 
** And are you really in earnest, Helen ?’’ said 
Pendarves. 
‘*Never more so; and unless my proposal is 


very distasteful to you, I beg you will write di- | 


rectly, and engage lodgings.”’ 

‘*Distasteful’ Oh, no! quite the contrary. 
| I shall be proud to exhibit my lovely wife in 
| London, where no doubt she will be as much 

admired as she was abroad. 
he affectionately added, ‘‘that I have forgot- 
ten the exquisite pleasure I experienced at see- 


|} ing you the object of general attraction where- | 


/ ever you moved ?” 

This was said and felt kindly; still it did 
| not inspire me with that confidence which it 
seemed likely to inspire; for /, though I was 
conscious of my husband’s personal beauty, 
had no vanity to gratify in exhibiting him to 
the lhad no wish to be the 
most envied of women—it was sufficient for me 
to know that I was the happiest; and I thought 
that if Pendarves loved as truly as I did, the 


London world. 


consciousness of his 
Still I am well aware 
how wrong it is to judge the love of others, ac- 


been sufficient for him. 


Do you think,”’ | 


happiness would have | 


two years, and May arrived a second time, Sey- 


country ; but have I once expressed or felt a 
wish to go to London ?”’ 


I replied ; ‘‘ and surely if I wish to go, you will 
not deny me.”’ 


cient for your happiness.’’ 


society ; and I fear it is too true that men soon 
learn to slight what they are sure of possess- 
ing. Had I been an artful woman, and could 


the extent of my love, by a few woman’s sub- 
terfuges ; could I have feigned a desire to re- 
turn to the world, instead of owning, as I did, 
that all my enjoyment was comprised in home 
and him ; I do think that I might have been 
for a much longer period the happiest of wives ; 
but then I should have been, in my own eyes, 
despicable as a woman ; and | was always tena- 
cious of my own esteem. 

May was come, but not cone—when I found 
my husband was continually reading to me, 
after having read to himself, the accounts in the 
papers of the gaieties of London. 

‘*What a tempting account this is, Helen, 
of the Exhibition at Somerset-House! I should 
like to see it. Seeing pictures is an elegant ra- 
tional amusement. And here are soon to be 
a ball and supper at Ranelagh. A fine place 
Ranelagh for such an entertainment.’’ 

Here he read a list of routs and cotillion balls 
at different places; but one day he read with 


infinite mortification, that our uncle, Mr. Pen- | 
darves, had given a ball on the return of his | 


son-in-law to parliament. 


‘““How abominable,’’ cried Seymour, ‘for | 
my uncle to give a ball, and not invite us to) . 
, unfluence of rivals, both men and women, in 


go up to it!” 
“You forget, 


because he knew he should be refused.’’ 


‘“‘Tam not so sure he would have been re- | 
fused, Helen; or, as to having abjured the | 


world—no, no, we are not such fools as to do 
that—are we, my dearest girl?”’ 
‘* We are bound by no vows, certainly ; and 


as soon as retirement is become irksome to you, | 





we can go to London.”’ 
some! Oh, fy! such an idea never entered my 
thoughts: besides, as this fine ball is over, 
what should we go to London for ?”’ 

‘*There may be other fine balls, and tine par- 
ties, you know.”’ 

“True: but really, Helen, I begin to believe 
you wish to go to London.”’ 

“If you do, I do certainly.” 

“T? Not I, indeed! Ah, Helen! 
you are not ingenuous with me 
wish to go.” 


I suspect 
; and you do 


Lonly smiled; but I seon found that the 
book did not get forward—that the newspapers 
were anxiously expected—and that my Spanish 
master sometimes forgot his task in the indul- 
gence of reverie; and I debated within myself 
whether it would not be for our interest and 
our domestic comfort to propose to go to Lon- 
don, in order to conceal from him as long as / 
could, that I was not sufficient for his happiness, 
and that he would live and die a man of the 
| world, 

cause I wished that my mother should not see 
my empire was on the decline. Why did I so 
‘wish’ [hoped it was because I was desirous 
to spare her any anxiety for my peace; but 1 
fear it also was because | did not like that she 


Iwas the more ready to do this, be- 


| should have canse to suspect her choice for me 


rapid pinions; and after we had been married | 
mour triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘ There, Helen! | 
I believe that you distrusted my love for the | 
“* The Ides of March are come, but not gone,”’ . 
‘* No, Helen, certainly not,’’ said he in atone | 
of mortification; “if Iam no longer all suffi- 
Alas! in the ingenuousness of my nature, I | 
gave way when he said this to the tenderness | 


of my heart, and assured him that my happi- | 
ness depended wholly on the enjoyment of his — 


I have condescended to make him doubtful of | 


replied I, ‘‘that, knowing | 
our passion for the country, and that we had | 
abjured the world, he did not like to ask us, | 


‘Did I say that retirement was grown irk- | 


cording to our own capability of loving. As 
| well and as justly might we confine beauty, or 
the power of pleasing, to one cast of features 
or complexion. All persons love after a man- 
ner of their own; and woe must befall the 
| man or woman who expects to be loved ac- 
| cording to their own way and their own degree 
of loving, without any consideration for the 
different character and different feelings of the 
| beloved object. 
‘* How absurd Iam!"’ said I to myself, after 
| L had shed some weak tears in the solitude of 
| my chamber, because Pendarves did not love 
**How absurd ! 
| True, he delights in the idea of exhibiting me, 
After all, 
| he loves more generously than I do, and my 
| selfishness is nothing to be proud of.’’ 


| Thus I reasoned with myself, and tried to 


| me, I found, as I loved him. 


| and J have no wish to exhibit Aim. 


| fortify my mind to bear the cares and the dan- 
| gers which I had on principle provoked. 


| One word, Helen,’’ said my mother, when 
she was alone with me after what had passed 
| relative to my projected journey, ‘‘are you 
| sure, my dear child, that in urging your hus- 
| band to go to London, you have acted wisely ?’’ 
‘* As sure as the consciousness of my bound- 
ed vision of futurity can allow ine to be. I 
thought it better to /crestall my husband’s 
wishes, than to wait for the expression of 
them.”’ 

“If not better, it was less mortifying,’’ replied 
my quick-sighted parent; and we said no more 
on the subject. 

In three days’ time we had lodgings pro- 
| cured for us near Hanover Square; and on the 
| fourth day from that on which I made known 
| my wishes, we set off to London. But how 
different were the feelings of my husband and 
myself on the occasion! He was all joy and 
pleased expectation, unmixed with any painful 
regret or any anxious fears. But I left for 
some time a tenderly beloved mother, and the 
scene of tranquil and certain enjoyment. I 
was going, | knew, to encounter probably the 





my husband's attentions, and the dangerous 
power of long and early associations. And 
how did I know, but that into a renewal of in- 
timacy with his former associates I was not 
‘bringing my husband? But I had done what 


| acted on the dictates of human wisdom alone, 
I prayed, fervently prayed, that the divine wis- 
‘dom would take pity on my weakness, and 
avert the courted and impending evil. 
I was many miles on my journey, before I 
could drive from my mind the recollection of 


| my mother’s countenance when we parted. It 


did not alone express sorrow to part with me | 
—it indicated anxiety, foreboding of evil to | 


_happen before we met again; and it required 


all my husband’s enlivening gaiety and fasci- | 


nating powers to revive my drooping spirits. 


His gaiety, I must own, however, depressed | 
rather than enlivened me at first; for I was | 


mortified to see with what delight he anticipa- 
ted our return to the great world ; but, as I had 
no ill-tempered feelings to oppose to the in- 
fluence of his buoyant hilarity and his winning 
charm of manner, they at length subdued my 
depression, and imparted to me their own plea- 
sant cheerfulness. 


‘Dear, dear London!" cried Pendarves, as 
our horses’ hoofs first rattled on its pavement ; 
‘“*dear London! how I love thee! for here I 
was first convinced how fondly Helen loved 
me!"’ So saying, he pressed me to Ais heart, 
anda feeling of revived confidence stole over 
Milie. 

We found my uncle and Mrs. Pendarves still 
in London: but I did not feel as rejoiced on 
the oveasion as they and my husband did. 
The latter was glad because he had in them 


proper protectors for his wife, whenever he was | 


obliged to leave me, and the former, because 


time. 

He told me he was sorry to have disappoint- 
ed me; but his friend had prevailed upon him 
to go to the play. This excuse was so suffi- 
cient, and his wish to accompany Mr. Witred 
| so natural, that I shou!d have had no mis- 
giving whatever, had I not observed a certain 
| degree of constraint in his manner, and a con- 


| sciousness as if he had not told me all. How-| 
/to go to London originates with myself, as || 


his absence, and I slept as soundly as usual. 


But the mext morning came Mrs. Pendarves, 


saying she was glad to find me alone. She 
_ told me she had met my husband, and she had 
given him such a set-to! (to use her own ele- 
| gant phrase.) 
‘* And wherefore ?"’ 
‘Oh! for going to the play with Maurice 
Witred and his lady."’ 
| ‘*Lady! I did not know he was married.”’ 
| **He is not married; and it was very wrong, 


and had an ill-appearance, for a young married | 


man to be seen in public, though it ws in a 
| private box, with a profligate man and his mis- 
| treas. 
was resolved you should know it, that you 


| severe youthful beauty and a grace.’ 


| better pleased that she should scold my hus- 
| band than that I should do it myself, for I 
| knew she was incorrigible, and her communi- 
| cation had thrown me into a painful reverie ; 

for | found that Pendarves had begun to prac- 
| tise disingenuousness aud concealment with 
}me, and in the most dangerous way—for he 

had concealed only half the truth, by which 
means persons make a sort of compromise with 
| their integrity, and lay a salvo to their con- 


sciences ; for they fancy they are not lying, 


though they are certainly deceicing—whereas, 
if they tell a downright lie, they at least Kyow 
they are sinning, and may be led by conscious 
| shame into amendment. But there is no hope 
| for those who thus delude themselves; and as 
ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute, 1 felt that I 
| had lost some of my contidence in my hus 
| band’s sincerity. Alas, when perfect confi- 
dence between man and wife is once destroyed, 
‘there is an end to perfect happiness! But I tried 
| to shake off my abstraction ; and I listened as 
well as I could to my talkative companion, 
whose passion was to give advice, that trou- 
blesome though common propensity in weak 


people; and like such persons, she was al- 


which she would give, or of the dressings and 
set-tos which she had bestowed, or meant to 
bestow. At length, however, much to my re- 
lief, she went away, and not long after Pen- 
darves returned. 

**So,’’ said he, ‘‘I find Mrs. Pendarves has 
been with you; and I suppose (blushing as 
he spoke) that she has been telling tales of 
me!”’ 

‘** And of herself,’ I replied, smiling as un- 


presumption of having given you a sef-fo, as she 
calls it.”’ 
** Yes ; 
cause ?”’ 
‘** No doubt.’ 


but I suppose she told you the 





| lecture ?’’ 


| “I think it was not right in a respectable | 


| married man to seem to give his countenance 
‘to such aconnexion as the one in question; 
and I suspect that you are of the same opi- 
nion.”’ 

**Tam; but why do you think so!”’ 

‘*From conceit; because I believe that fear 
of my censure made you conceal from me what 
you had done.” 

‘*True—most true; and my repugnance to 
tell you all proved to me still more how wrong 
that all was.’ 

‘*My dearest Seymour!’’ I replied, ‘‘ believe 
me, that no all which you can communicate 





sciousness of your want of ingenuousness and 


Mrs. Pendarves, beause it led to this salutary 


| you will mention both.’’ 





think it improper.”’ 

‘**But I may be too rigid in my ideas; and 
| I beg you to be ruled by your own judgment 
rather than mine. 
whole truth.”’ 

Pleasant to my feelings then, and dear to 
my recollection since, is the look of tender- 


me as I spoke these words; and when he left 


me, peace and confidence seemed restored to | 


my mind. 

The next evening was the fashionable night 
for Ranelagh, and my husband, and I who dined 
out, were to accompany a large party to that 
scene of gay resort. 

Ranelagh was the plave for tall women to ap- 
pear to advantage in. Little women, however 
beautiful, were likely to be unnoticed in that 
circling crowd; but, even unattended with 
beauty, height and a good carriage of the per- 
son were sure to be noticed there. The pride 
which Pendarves took in my appearance was 
never so fully gratified as at Ranelagh; for 
while I leaned upon him, I used to feel my 
arm pressed gently to his side as he heard or 


saw the admiration which my lofty stature (to | 


speak modestly) excited. This evening, as | 
Was quite anew face in the splendid round, | 
was even followed as well as gazed at; and | 


| at the same time. 


I thought he would not tell you; but 1- 
| home, ‘it is your opinion, 
| might scold him with the ‘grave rebuke of a | 


I did not reply, even to assure her that I was | 


| myself ?”’ 


laughing, but blushing with conscious vanity | darves said nothing; and though she looked 
| Very earnestly at him, and examined me from 
** What an obedient wife |" cried one of the | head to foot as | passed, I saw that he never 
ladies : ‘* public homage has not spoiled her yet, | turned his eyes on her, and seemed resolved 
I see.” | not to see her. . 
“Nor can it,’ replied 1, “‘while I possess | [ had therefore every reason to be pleased 


my husband's homage, which I value fer | with my husband’s conduct: bat I felt great 


| distrust of Lord Charles. 


ig I thought he 8 
“While you possess it! Then, if his ho | man, from what I had or me 


erheard, whom I could 


tage should fail you, you might perhaps be | never like as a companion for Pendarves ; and 
ever, I was satisfied with the alleged cause of | 


pleased with the other !" I disliked him the more, because, if I had given 

“Lhumbly hope not: but if exposed to that | him the slightest encouragement, he would 
bitter trial, I dare not assert that I should not pave been my devoted and public admirer, and 
yield to it as scores of other women do every | would have delighted to make his attachment 
day ; for I must say, in defence of my sex, that to me and our intimacy the theme of conversa- 


good husbands, generally speaking, make tion. [also saw that my cold reserve had 
| good wives ; and that most women originally | changed his partiality into dislike ; and I could 


value the attentions of their husbands more readily believe that he would be glad in re- 
than those of other men. On your sex, there- | venge to wean my husband from me. Still, I 
fore, oh, false and fickle man! be visited the | could not wish that I had treated him other- 
crimes of ours!” | wise than I did; for 1 conld not have done it 
This grave discourse provoked some laughter | without compromising my sense of right, as 
froin my audience, from which I was glad to half measures in such cases are of no avail; and 
escape to our carriage, which had waited forus | if a married woman does not at once show that 
while we alighted. | pointed and particular admiration is offensive 
‘So, Helen,’ said my husband as we went to her, the man who offersit has a right to 
think his devoirs may in time be acceptable. 

Here I may as well give you the character of 

| this friend of my husband. 
Lord Charles Belmour was the son of the 
‘‘And you said what you did asa gentle | Duke of ; and never was any man more 
hint and a kind warning to me how I Dohaved | proud of the pre-eminence bestowed by rank 
and birth; but to do him justice, he began life 
said I eagerly: ‘1 humbly trust | With a wish to possess more honorable distinc- 
that even your example would not make me | tions, and had he been placed in better cireum- 
swerve from my duty; and my observation | tances, the world might have heard of hia as 


** That when weak women go astray, 
Their lords are more in fault than they.”’ 


“Tt is” 


** Not so,"’ 


was a general one. 


Still, my favorite and con- 
stant prayer is, ‘Let me not be led into temp- 
tation ;* and believe me, Pendarves, that she 
who is able to admit that she may possibly err, 
is less liable todo so than the woman who 
seems to believe she is incapable of it.”’ 


a man of science, of learning, and of talents. 
But he had every thing to deaden his wish of 
studious fame, and nothing to encourage it. 
Besides, he was too indolent to toil for that re- 
nown which he was ambitious to enjoy; and 
instead of reading hard at college, he was soon 


ways boasting of the advice she had given, that | 


concernedly as I could; ‘‘ for she owns to the | 


| when they spoke as usual, I thought I was jus- 


‘* And do you think it deserves so severe a | 


| to me can ever distress me so much as my con- 


of your telling only half the truth can do. I 
saw by your manner something was wrong, | 


| and I shall ever bless the weak indiscretion of | 
I thought right; and if I had preeumptuously | 


explanation ; and I trust that the next time you | 
go with Mr. Witred and his /ady to the play, | 


‘*But I shall never go with them again,” | 
eagerly replied my husband, ‘‘as you, Helen, 


All I ask is, to be told the | 


ness and approbation which Pendarves gave 


**Helen,’’ said my husband, ‘‘I never for one led away into the most unbounded dissipation, 
moment associated together the idea of you | While he saw honors daily bestowed on others 
and frailty: therefore, dear girl, | will carry you which he had once earnestly wished to deserve 
to Ranelagh again and again; for I do lore to | 84 gain himself. But he quickly drove all 
see you admired ; and I feel proud while I think | Weak repinings from him, proudly resolving in 
and know that even princes would woo your | fature to scorn and undervalue those laurels 
smiles in vain.”’ which could now never be his. 

He kept his word, and we never missed a| He therefore chose to declare it was beneath 
full night at Ranelagh. But one evening com- | & nobleman, or even a gentleman, to gaina 
pletely destroyed the unmixed pleasure which | Prize, or take a high degree; and this asser- 
I had hitherto enjoyed there. , tion, in which he did not himself believe, was 

We had not been round the room more than | quoted by many an idle dunce, glad so to ex- 
twice when we were joined by Lord Charles | Cuse the ignorance which diegraced him. 

| Belmour, a former associate of my husband’s| But, spite of this pernicious opinion, Lord 
who, after a little while, begged to have some | Charles never sought the society of those who 
| private conversation with him; and taking his | fed upon it; and Pendarves, who had distin- 
| arm, Pendarves consigned me to the care of guished himself at Oxford, was his favorite com- 
the gentleman with us, on whose other arm panion there. 
hung a lady to whom he was busily making | When Lord Charles entered the world, he 
love: consequently, his attention was wholly | 8@v¢ himself up to all its vanities and irregu- 
directed to her, and I had nothing te divert | larities. But he was conscious of great powers, 
mine from the conversation which occasionally | #24 also conscious that he had suffered them 
| met my ear between my husband and his noble | t© run to waste. Still, if he could not employ 
friend, who walked close behind us. them in a way to excite admiration, he knew 

Sometime this conversation was held in a | he could do so in a way to extite fear; and after 
low voice, and then I ceased to listen to it ; but | &!l, power was power, and to possess it was the 
Jirst wish of his heart. 

Accordingly, though conscious he had him- 
self the follies which he lashed, he had no mer- 
cy on those of his acquaintances; for, as he 
himself observed, ** it is easier to laugh at the 
follies of others than amend one’s own:’’ and 
though courted as an amusing companion, he 
was often shunned as a dangerous one. 


Women, also, who defied him either as a 
suitor oran enemy, have rued the day when 
they ventured to dispute his power; but as I 
at length discovered, there was one way to dis- 
arm him; and that was to own his ability to do 
harm, and try to conciliate him as an active and 
efficient friend. 

In that case his generous and kind feelings 
conquered his less amiable ones, and his friend- 
ship was as sincere and valuable as his enmity 
was pernicious. 

But with no uncommon inconsistency, while 
he declared that he thought a nobleman would 
disgrace himself if he sung well, or sung at 
all, or entered the lists in any way with per- 
sons @ talens, he condescended to indulge be- 
fore those whom he respected in the lowest of 
all talents, though certainly one of the most 
at her if you dare.”’ amusing, that of mimickry—a gift which usu- 

‘‘Dare!”’ | ally appertains to other talents, as a border of 

‘Yes: for her eyes are very like the basi- | shining gold to the fag end of a piece of India 
| lisk’s.”’ | muslin, looking more showy indeed than the 

“Twill risk it.”’ | material to which it adheres; but how inferior 

I too now looked towards the box we were | in value and in price! 
approaching; at the end of which stood a| But to resume my narrative. My busband 
| young man in green, hanging over a woman, did not mention Lady Bell to me. The next 
who though no longer young, and wholly in- , time I went to Ranelagh with mired feelings— 
| debted to art for her bloom, appeared to my | for I dreaded to see this lady again, and to ob- 
now jealous eyes the handsomest woman I had | #erve that Pendarves had chosen at length to 
ever beheld. I also observed that she saw and | own her for an acquaintance ; for, had he been 
recognized my husband; for she suddenly | sure of never renewing his acquaintance, why 
started and looked disordered, while an ex- should he not have named her to me? 
pression of anger stole over her face. Asud-| It was also with contending feelings that | 
den stop in the crowd to allow the Provce and | found myself obliged to have Mrs. Pendarves 
his party to pass, who were just entering, forced | #* my companion; for though I wished to be 
us to be stationary afew minutes before her | informed on the subject of my anxiety, | 
box. Oh! how my heart beat during this sur- dreaded it at the same time ; and I was sure 
vey! But one thing gratified me: I was sure, that she would tell me all she knew. 
as I did not see her bow her head or ourtsy,| A nephew of Mrs. Pendarves was our escort 
that Pendarves did not notice her. And yet to Ranelagh; and my husband, who dined 
Lord Charles had, uncontradicted, called her ‘with Lord Charles Belmour, (much to my se- 
his old friend ! cret sorrow,) was to join us there. 

Who, then, and what was she’ would he My eyes looked everywhere in search of 
tell me’ Perhaps he would when he got Lady Bell Singleton, and at length I dis- 
home; if he did not, I felt that I should be covered her. My companion did the same; 
uneasy. and with a sort of scream of surprise, she 

We soon moved on again, and | heard Lord said, ‘Oh, dear! if there is not Lady Bell 
Charles say, Singleton! I thought she was abroad! De 

‘*Cruel Pendarves! not even to look at or you know, my dear, when she retarned te 
touch your hat to hér! Surely that would not | England?” 
have committed you in any way.”’ | “How should I know, madam? The very 

‘*It would have been acknowledging her for existence of the lady was a stranger te mei 
an acquaintance, which I do not wish now to | the other evening.” 


tified in attending to them. 

‘*Look there!’’ said Lord Charles, as we 

| were passing a box in which sat two ladies 
splendidly dressed, accompanied by two gen- 
| tlemen, ‘‘look, Pendarves, there is an old 
| friend of yours !”’ 
‘‘Ha!’’ said my husband, lowering his; 
| Voice, ‘‘I protest it is she! I did not know 
she was in England. Who are those men with 
| her ?”’ 

‘What, are you jealous ?"’ 
| ‘Nonsense! Who are they ?’’ 
| ‘*The man in brown is hugband to the lady 
| in blue; and for the sake of associating with 
| a titled lady, which your friend is you know, 
he allows his wife, who is not pretty enough 
| to be in danger, to go about with her and her 
| cher ami—the young man in green. You 
| know she was always a favorite with young 
men.”’ 

‘*True, and young indeed must the man be 
who is taken in by her fascinations.’’ 

‘* But she is wonderfully handsome still.’’ 

‘*[| hardly looked at her.’’ 

‘* We are passing her again. Vow, then, look 
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«Indeed! Why do not you really know that | MISTORY OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. | his 
1s the lady on whose account your mother for- | 


bade your marriage with Pendarves ?"’ 


explain her reasons.”’ 
“ Well, my dear, you need not look so un- 


easy—it was all off long before he married you | 


—though she is a very dangerous woman where 
she gets a hold, and looks 
*** Be sure of her beholder's heart, 
Neglecting for to take them.’ ’’ 


I scarcely heard what she said, for a sick | 


faint feeling came over me at the conscious- 


In connection with the great triumph of | 
| science which has just been achieved, the fol- | 
“No, madam, my mother was too discreet to | 


resume of t 


history of the processes 
which the 


electric 


. through a 

forming part of his circai the river Pleis 
t. 

1747.—Dr. Watson made a successful experi- 


ness that I was now in the presence of a woman | ment of a similar character, over a space of 


for whom Pendarves had undoubtedly felt | 08 
some sort of regard; buat it was jealousy for | 


the past, not for the present, that overcame | 


me, though my husband's total silence with re- 
gant to this lady was, I could not but think, an 


alarming circumstance. And ‘it was on her) 
account your mother forbade your marriage | 


with Pendarves,”’ still vibrated painfully in 


my ears, when Lord Charles and he appeared. | 


With a smile by no means as unconstrained as 
usual I met him, and accepted his proffered 


arm. Lord Charles walked with us for a round | 


or two—then left us, whispering as he did so, 
**Remember ! do notice her, she expects it, and 
I think she has a right to it.” 


Pendarves muttered, ‘‘ Well, if it must be | 


so,’’ and his companion disappeared. 

Soon after we saw him with Lady Bell Sin- 
gieten leaning on his arm ; and I felt convinced 
he had made the acquaintance since we were 
last at Ranelagh, as he never noticed her till 
that nicht. 


my husband's eye: and no longer avoiding it, 


he took off his hat, and civilly, though distant. | 


ly, returned the cordial but silent salutation 
which she gave him. 

**This,’’ thought I, ‘Sis im consequence of 
Lord Charles's interference, and explains what 
Pendarves ‘Well, if [I must, I 
must.’ ’’ 

How I wished that he would break his close 
silence on this subject, and be ingenuous ! 
But I felt it was a delicate subject for him to 
treat—and I resolved to break the ice myself. 

** That was a very beautiful woman to whom 
you bowed just now,”’ said I, glad to find that 
Mrs. Pendarves was looking another way. 


meant by 


answer. p 

Then looking at me, surprised I doubt not at 
the tremor of my voice, he was equally sur- 
prised at my excessive paleness, and with some 
little sarcasm in his tone, he said, 

‘*My dear Helen, is my only bowing to a fine 
woman capable of making your cheek pale, and | 
your voice trembling ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said I, ‘not so, you wrong me in- 
deed; nor did I know that my cheek was | 
pale.”’ I said no more, shrinking from the | 
seeming indelicacy of forcing a confidence | 
which he was disposed to withhold. 

‘*Helen,’’ said he, looking up in my face, | 
**] see our aunt Pendarves has been at her old | 
work, and telling tales of me, I protest I shail | 
insist on my uncle's sending her muzzled into | 
your company.”’ | 

“The best way of muzzling her would be to | 
anticipate all her communications yourself. It | 
would be such an effectual silence to a woman | 
like our little aunt, to be able to say, ‘I know | 
that already.’ ’’ 

“‘That’s artfully put, Helen! But, really, | 
there are some things which I have respected | 
you too much to name to you. A general know- | 


We were now meeting them for ! 
the second time, and passing close to them, | 
when [ saw Lady Bell pointedly try to catch | 


° 


four miles, at Schooter's near . 

his circuit of two miles of wire and 
equal ce of ground. A writer in the 
gives 


jeal Transactions (vol. xiv., 1848.) 

the credit of having been the first to 

suggest the application of electricity to tele- 
tas — . Franklin set fire to spirits by an 
electric current sent across the Schuylkill on a 
wire and allowed it to return by the river and 


of 


1774.—M. Lesage, of Geneva, constructed an 
electric telegraph, consisting of twenty-four 
wires, each properly insulated, and terminating 
at one end of either was put into communi:a- 
tion with the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine, the ball was repelled, and a corres- 
ponding letter thus indicated. 


1784.—M. Lomond, of France, communicated 
telegraph signals to a neighboring room by 


| means of a potato ball electrometer acted upon 


by electricity. 

We find a record of it in the -Apthologia Hi- 
hernica, for September, 1794, vol. 4, published 
in Dublin. 

“In electricity M. Losmond has made a re- 
markable discovery; you write two or three 
words on a paper; he takes it with him into a 
room, and runs a machine inclosed in a cylin- 
drical case, at the top 
meter, a small fine pith ball; a wire connects 
with a similar cylinder and electrometer in a 
distant apartment, and his wife, by remarking 
the corresponding motions of the ball, writes 
dow the words they indicate, from which it 
appears that he has formed an alphabet of mo- 
tions. As the length of the wire makes no 
difference in the effect, a correspondence might 
be carried on to any distance—within and 
without a besieged town for instance—or for a 
purpose much more worthy, and a thousand 
times more harmless, between two lovers 
prohibited or prevented from any better con- 
nection.” 

M. Reise illuminated letters upon plate glass, 
formed of tin foil, by means of electricity. 

1795.—M. Clavalo proposed to form an elec- 
tric telegraph by firing a gas pistol at the dis- 


, tant end of a wire, and thus to give signals. 
**She Aas been beautifal indeed !’’ was his | 


M. Savary attributes the first idea of an elec- 
tric telegraph to Dr. Franklin. 

1798.—Betancourt established a telegraph 
between Madrid and Aranjuez, a distance of 
twenty-five miles through which a current of 
electricity was passed and gave signals for 


letters. 
' 1809.—Soemering constructed the first gal- 


vanic telegraph at Munich, which operated by 
the decomposition of water, and which he also 


_ caused to ring a bell at the opposite end of the 
| wire. 


Soemering’s was the first decomposi- 
tion cr chemical telegraph, and can be even 
now successfully, but less rapidly, worked than 
Bain’s. 


of which is an electro- | 


1815.—Dr. John Redman Coxe, of Philadel- | 


phia, proposed to establish an electric telegraph, 


/and to make signals at a distance, by the de 


composition of water and metallic salts, causing 
a change in color to ensue. 

1819.—Professor Persted, of Copenhagen, 
discovered electric magnetism, or electric mag- 
netic motion. 


1820.—M. Ampere, of France, discovered the | 


electro magnetic telegraph. This he con- 
structed of as many wires as there were letters, 
and used the deflection of the needle as a sig- 
nal. He broke and renewed the circuits by 
finger keys, something similar to those of the 
keys of a pianoforte. 


1823.—Francis Renalds, of England, pro- | The mother and son were punctual to that ap- | 


posed a telegraph by the use of frictional elee- 
tricity. In his arrangements there were clocks 


Or. 
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pep OSs United States in the brig | 
832. 
183 =o Ser Dery, of London, had his 
patent sealed for a chemical telegraph, which | 
was enrolled January 4, 1839. In this plan he | 
prepared paper, similar 
in its general character to that used on the in- 
Tete Alonantet Bain obtained his English | 
for his improved electro chemical tele- 
graph, and got his American patent 1850. 
1347.—Royal E. House, of New York, ob- | 
tained, in conjunction with Mr. Brett, a patent 
for their ingenious and valuable printing elec- 
aden. Zook and Barnes, of Cincinnati, 
invented a modification for the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, by combining fixed magnets 
with the use of electro magnets. 
1849.—Monday, 28th of January.—The me- 
morial of Horatio Hubbell, of Philadelphia, in 
which he was joined by John H. Sherburne, 
was presented to Congress, praying for aid in 
constructing & telegraphic communication 
acroas the Atlantic Ocean, setting forth the ex- 
istence of atable land plateau on soundings 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, upon 
which the said telegraph could be constructed, | 
and entering into other details in order to carry 
out the project. It being the first devised and 
first published plan ever made to carry a tele- | 
across the ocean. 
Horn, of New York, invented bis igni- 
ting telegraph, which made dots and lines by 
burning them on slips of revolving paper by 
the heat of the electric fluid while passing. 

About the same time Mr. Johnson, of New 
York, contrived a machine worked by electro- 
magnetism to let that drop on to slips of 
paper, which being prepared at the same mo- 
ment, left visible marks which stood as signs 
for letters. 

Also about the same time, Mr. Danie! Davis, 
of Boston, prepared an Axial telegraph, which 
with that of Horn and Johnson does not seem 
to have met with much attention. 

1855.—Mr. Hughes obtained his patent for 
his ingenious and admirably combined print- 
ing telegraph, which is destined to effect a 
revolution in all the existing systems. Its 
superiority consists in its working reliably on 
a larger circuit than any instrument previously 
invented. Not only does it transmit messages 


with greater rapidity, but it has the advantage - 


of receiving and transmitting simultaneously 
ona circuit of at least 5,000 miles, perform- 
ing the work of two ordinary wires on one; it 
is also less liable to interruption from atmos- 
pheric electricity. 
The total length of telegraph lines in 185s, 
far as was ascertained, was 96,550; of 
which there was in America 43,500; in Eng- 
land 10,000; France &,000; Germany and Aus- 
tria 10,000; Prussia 4,000; Russia 5,000; the 
rest of Europe 7,350; India 5,000; Australia 
2,000; other parts of the world 500, The num- 
ber of nessages passing over all lines in the 
United States is estimated at about 4,000,000 
per annum. 

Until the year 1850, the submarine cable 
was practically unknown. In this year, the 
first submarine cable was laid from Dover, 
England, to Calais, France. The cable was 
twenty-four miles long, and has since been in 
operation, with one interruption, with complete 
success. Since that period, 950 miles of sub- 
marine cable have been laid in twenty-seven 
different lines, the two longest of which are, 
across the gulf of St. Lawrence in 1556, 74 


80 


miles ; between Varna and Balaklava, cross the | 


Black Sea, in 1855, 340 miles. 


A Terris_te Mysrery—Tue Srrance Drsap- 
PEARANCE OF Mra. Capt. Brennax.—We have re- 
frained heretofore from noticing this case, sup- 


posing that the “‘horror’’ of the affair would 


| stationed at Key West,) went to New York on 


finally disappear in a simple elopement—but | 
every development seems to confirm the very 
worst fears of the lady’s friends. The facts are 
as follows : 

On the 20th of July Mrs. Crane, of Staten 
Island, with her son and daughter, Mrs. Bren- | 
nan, (wife of Capt. Brennan, of the U. S. Army, 


a visit, and when they parted to go upon their 
several errands or visits, it was understood that 


| Hospital and other buildings. 


RIOT AT NEW YORE. 


Berasixe ov THe QvaraytTiInE Breiwpixes on 


SratTen IsLanp. 


On the evening of the Cable Celebration in 
New York, a mob collected and burned the prin- 


cipal portion of the quarantine buildings on 


Staten Island, only one large building being 
spared. The Board of Health of Castleton, Rich- 
mond county, had previously declared the 
whole establishment an intolerable nuisance, 
and recommended the citizens to abate it. The 
patients were first carried out, and the hospi- 
tals and sheds, including the physician's house, 
then set fire to and burned to the ground. Only 
about twenty or thirty persons actively parti- 
cipated, but it is believed they were sustained 
and abetted by all the residents in the vicinity. 
Those engaged took no measures for conceal- 
ment or disguise, and calculate to escape pun- 
ishment, su ing that no grand jury of the 
place will i thems 

The physicians and employees of the quaran- 
tine made what resistance they could, but with- 
out success. Several fire companies broke 
through the walls and profeased to be ready to 
play on the fire, but said their hose was cut. 
(ireat excitement prevailed, and the lives of 
persons at quarantine were endangered, but no 
one was injured except a stevedore, who was 
shot in the back, and on Thursday removed to 
the New York hospital, where he will probably 
die. Some of the sick laid out of doors on the 
ground over night, but on Thursday were 
placed inside of the only hospital left standing, 
and in a hulk brought for the purpose. 

On Thursday evening, a meeting of the citi- 
zens in the vicinity of the Quarantine was held, 
and after passing congratulatory resolutions, 
appointed a committee to get up a celebration 
of the event. They also foretold the destruc- 
tion of the remaining buildings. The predic- 
tion was realized, shortly after, when a row of 
six brick houses, connected with the Quaran- 
tine, was set on fire and destroyed, and, soon 
afterward, the great Marine Hospital was disco- 
vered to be in flames. This hospital is an im- 
mense concern, and, at the time it was fired, 
contained 125 patients, principally suffering 
from yellow fever, typhus, small-pox and other 
malignant diseases. 

It is presumed that many of these patients 
were burned to death, as there was no place in 
which to accommodate them; the rioters did 
not remove them before firing the Hospital, 
and the Quarantine Doctors had not sufficient 
force to accomplish the removal alone. This, 
however, is not certain, as the fate of the sick 
was undecided at the time of the latest news. 

A force of marines was present, but did no- 
thing but protect government property. No 
police appeared on the ground, though a force 
had been sent for. The tire continued burning 
during Thursday night, and it is supposed that 
every building inside the grounds, the infected 
cotton, &c., stored on the docks, and even some 
of the infected vessels, have been consumed. 

Qu ARANTINE, Staten Is_anp, Sept. 5—7 o'clock, 
P. M.—The steamboat Dr. Kane has just ar- 
rived from New York with a force of one hun- 
dred policemen and a six pounder. They also 
are provided with tents to shelter the sick who 
have been exposed to the wind and sun during 
the day, and are now exposed to a drenching 
rain. The sick are sixty in number, and among 
them was the second assistant engineer, whose 
— from yellow fever has occurred during the 

ay. 

Doctors Walser and Bessell have devoted 


| their attentions to the sick, and are adminis- 


tering to their wants, although nearly exhaust- 
ed from want of sleep and the excitement and 
exposure resulting from the destruction of the 
Dr. Walser, 
throughout all the terribly trying scenes of the 
last forty-eight hours, has acted the part of a 
hero and philanthropist. 

Three sick men from the ship Liberty, from 


New Orleans, are lying on the pier, there being | 


no shelter for them. 
The harbor police force came down to the 


| island this evening to protect the shipping at 
| anchor, it being rumored that the incendiaries 


The inhabitants of | 
the infected district were notified to remove | 


intended to destroy them. 


| at the station which kept time with each other, | 


| they would meet again on the boat, at 4 0’clock. 


| pointment, but the daughter was not. The two 
| former returned to the Island, not doubting, of 
course, that the third, Mrs. Brennan, was ac- 


ledge of my past faults and follies you have | and which were furnished with a light disc of | cidentally left behind, or necessarily delayed by 


long had; but from no unworthy motive I | cyphers in place of hands, having twenty dif- | some engagement, and that she would take the 


have shrunk from talking to you of any par- | 
ticular one ; and I feel pained and shocked, my 
beloved wife, to know that you are aware | 
of that lady’s having once been very near, , 
if not very clear, to me in the days ot my early | 
youth.”’ 

**Knough,"’ said I, ‘‘enough! Forget that 

I know any thing which you wished me not | 
to know, and assure yourself that I will forget 
also.”’ 
‘** You are a wise and good girl,’’ he replied, 
kindly pressing the arm that reposed in his ; 
** but my little aunt is capable of making much 
mischief between married persons, where the | 
mind of the wife is weak, and her temper sus- 
picious.”’ 

But how irritated I was against Lord Charlies | 
that evening! He forced conversation with | 
Pendarves whenever we passed him, and gave | 
Lady Bell an opportunity of fixing her dark 
eyes on him in a manner which having once 
seen, | took care never to see again. I am sure 
it offended him as much as it did me; for 
though Lady Bell was not absolutely excluded 
society, she was by no means a woman to be 
forced on the notice of any man who had a vir- 
tuous wife leaning on his arm ; and in return- 
ing her bow, Pendarves had done all that civi- 
lity required of him: but | am convinced .that 
Lord Charies wished to give me pain; and he 
was also in hopes that I should resent the ap- 
pearance of any acquaintance remaining be- 
tween the quondam lovers, and thereby occa- 
sion a coolness between my husband and my- 
self. 

This was the longest and the only painful 
evening | had ever passed at Ranelagh; and 
from that moment I took such a dislike to it, 
that 1 was very glad when the great heat of the 
weather made my usual companions at such 
places substitute Vauxhall for Ranelagh. But 
at Vauxhall the same lovely and unwelcome 
vision crossed my path; and I once overheard 
a gentleman say, looking back at my husband, 
who had stopt to speak to some ladies, ‘‘ What 
a lucky fellow that Pendarves is! The two 
finest women in the garden—ay, or in London, 
are his wife, and his quondam mistress.’’ The 
compliment to myself was deprived of its power | 
to please me, by these wounding words, my 
husband's ‘*‘quondam mistress.’’ And was then 
that disgraceful connexion so well known! 
The thought was an overwhelming one, and | 
began to resent my husband's having bowed 
to this woman in my presence. But perhaps 
he was entreated todo soin order to shield 
her reputation’ If so, could he do otherwise ? 
And as I was always glad to find an excuse for 

Peudarves, I satisfied myself thus, and my re- 
cent displeasupe was forgotten. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
jJ® YAucation implies that the human race 
ia im a state of progress. 


erent signs towards their circumference. 


the moment the proper sign on the dise passed | at the Island without her; nor did she appear 


before the index at one station, the spark was 


discharged, and the electrometer placed at the | 


other discharged, and caused the signs on the | 


disc at the other to be noted. The telegraph is 
stated to have extended to Hammersmith, eight 
miles, and to have used the discharge of a gas 
pistol as an alarm. 

1825.—Mr. Barlow, of Greenwich, England, 
made an attempt to put a galvanic telegraph 


in operation, but was baffled by the diminu- 


tion of the fluid, when he endeavored to trans- 
mit it fora great distance, so as to produce 
mechanical effects. This difficulty the dis- 
coveries of Henry, however, afterward over- 
came, 

In the same gear Mr. Sturgeon, of England, 


| constructed the electro-magnet by coiling a 


copper wire round a piece of iron of a horse 
shoe form, the bent turns of the wire being so 
far apart as to prevent contact. He found that 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| to discover even the slightest trace of her. 





' 
| 
| 
} 


| 


to her now watchful friends when the last boat 
by which she could reach home on that day 
arrived, at 8,0’clock. So unaccountable an ab- | 
sence naturally created some anxiety, and that 
anxiety grew into alarm, and then into despair, | 
when they learned, the next day, that she ac- | 
tually left the house of a friend the afternoon | 
before to go to the 4 o’clock boat, but that she | 


was afterwards seen in Broadway, apparently | 


on her way to the boat at 5} o’clock, since | 
which time the most diligent search by her | 
friends and by the police, has completely failed | 
It | 
is useless to suggest any of the many causes , 
which may have induced her to disappear, or 

compelled her disappearance, so utterly and | 
without leaving a sign behind her; on this 

point the imagination may be left unaided. 

But this only should be said—that there is no- | 
thing, we are assured, in the relation of Mrs. | 


| their effects to-day, as their dwellings would 
be fired to night. With the present high wind, 
| the safety of the village would be jeopardized 
| if the threat ia carried out. 


Dr. Thompson is here, and with Drs. Walser | 
and other assistants, are doing all in their | 


, | power to provide for the sick, and reorganize | 
At | next boat at 54 o’clock ; but that boat arrived | 


the establishment. 

The rain is still pouring down, and there is 
no place within the quarantine walls to shelter 
the sick. The ruins were visited during the 


| day by a large number of persons. | 
New York, September 4.—There was little or | 


no excitement at Quarantine last night. 


The U. 8. frigate Sabine was towed down to | 


the scene at a late hour, and anchored abreast 


| of the Government stores, to protect them and 
the ghipping, should the threatened attack by | 


| the less he likes to hear another talked of.— 
The walls of the Quarantine grounds are | 


the mob be made. 


strictly guarded by the police. 


Matthew Carroll, livery stable keeper; Wil- | 


liam Muller, lager beer saloon keeper; and 
Charles 8S. de Forrest, Justice of the Peace, 
have been arrested. Some one hundred and 
fifty warrants are out. 


Carry Your Hore. Witn You!—They are 


when the electric fluid passed through this | Brennan to her family or her friends, nothing making at present, in Paris, a portable gutta 
coil, the enclosed iron became a magnet, and | in her worldly circumstances, nothing in her | percha hotel for the use of travellers. On the 


was again de-magnetised in breaking the cur- 
rent. 
non-conducting substances, and 
around the iron in close contact, as we now 
see them. ; 
1826.—Mr. Harrison Gray Dyar erected a 
telegraph on Long Island, in New York. He 


| character, nothing in her state of mind or state | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


chemically prepared paper by the passage of | 


sparks. 

1831.—Professor Joseph Henry, of Princeton 
College, discovered a method of forming mag- 
nets of intensity and quantity produced from cor- 
respondent batteries, and by the use of which, 


with relay magnets, &c., prepared by him, he | 


made known the practicability of producing 


| 


| constant and affectionate care, and the unvary- 
used frictional electricity, and dyed marks on | 


The wires were afterwards coated with | of health, that admits for a moment the proba- 


to be voluntary acts on her part. She was 
happy in a retired and pleasant home, where | 
an aged mother and young child required her 


ing cheerfulness and untiring devotion which 
she gave to these daily duties forbid the suppo- 
sition that she could have consciously and de- | 
liberately abandonedthem. We are left, then, | 
to the wildest conjecture as to what can have 
happened to a lady unassuming, modest, in the | 


sad and sober garb of mourning-weeds, but not | 


mechanical effects at a great distance, say 1,000 | 


to 2,000 miles. 
1832.—Baron Schilling, of St. Petersburg, 
contrived a deflective magnetic telegraph avhich 


had an alarm bell connected with it. 


1833.—Gauss and Webber first constructed | 


the simplified electro-magnetic telegraph. It 
was (iauss who first employed the incitement 


unattractive, and in the prime of womanhood, 
on so public a thoroughfare as Broadway in the | 
broad daylight of a summer afternoon. 

The only light thrown upon the affair, seems | 
to be by a Mr. Pickersgill, who thinks he saw 
Mrs. B. leave the Staten Island boat, when it | 
reached the shore, and take a carriage for her | 
residence. A man whom he had observed re- 


_ garding her upon the boat, also jumped into 


of induction and demonstrated that the appro- | 


priate combination of a limited number of 
signs is all that is required for the transmission 
of communications. Webber discovered that a 


copper wire 7,400 feet long, which he carried | 


over the houses and church steeples of Gottin- 
en, from the Observatory to the Cabinet of 


atural Philosophy, required no special in-— 


sulation. This was an important point of dis- 
covery in the construction of telegraph lines, 


, and is made available to the present time. 


1837.—Steinheil constructed and put in use 
between Munich and Bogenhausen, in the July 
of this year, his registered electro-magnetic 
telegraph. By the deflection of a needle he pro- 
duced dots or short marks on fillets of paper to 
stand as signals for letters, Xc., the paper 
being drawn forward by clock work in an end- 
less slip or ribbon. 

On the 12th of June of this same year, the 
deflective electro-magnetic telegraph of Cook, 
of Wheatstone, was patented in England. 
They first employed receiving and relay mag 
nets. 

In the October following, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, of New York, entered his first caveat 
for an American electro-magnetic telegraph, in 
which he chiefly relied on a kind of type and 
port rule for making signals by the mechanical 
forve of electro-magnetic motion. Morse claimed 


, that he first thought of a magnetic telegraph on 


the carriage and it drove off. 

New York, Sept. 3.—The inquiry into the 
mysterious disappearance of Mrs. Brennan was | 
resumed yesterday. The principal witness, 
Mr. Pickersgill, was very positive in his iden- 
tification of the lady he saw on the Staten 
Island boat with Mrs. Brennan, according to her 
personal description. He also recognized her 
features on being shown her daguerreotype. 
She was 23 years old and a very handsome wo- | 
man. From the evidence elicited, although it | 
has been so inconclusive as to necessitate the 
discharge of the driver held in arrest, there 


/ ean be scarcely any doubt that the unfortunate 


lady was outraged and then murdered. Suspi- 
cion points to two parties, and further steps 
will be taken by the lady’s brother to solve the 
mystery of her disappearance. 

The Police Gazette adopts the theory that the 
missing lady was seen at West Point, but 
there is really nota thing known about her 
fate. 

Affairs resembling the above, have become 
so common of late, that strangers, and especi- 
ally ladies, visiting New York, should be al- 
ways upon their guard. 


Jz ** 1 never complained of my condition,’’ 


says the Persian poet, Sadi, ‘“‘but once, when . 
my feet were bare, and | had no money to buy | 


shoes; but I met a man without feet, and be- 


| came contented with my lot.’’ 


| with them. 


| his cook, who was also architect and valet 


occasion of the late grand regatta, at the meet- 


| ing of the sovereigns at Cherbourg, a well- 
wrapped | bility of a secret departure or prolonged absence | 


known French viscount and an English gentlee 
man, dreading the inconvenience of overcrowd- 
ed hotels, took one of these new inventions, 
and went a /a tortoise—carrying their house 
Though not so heavy as to be at 
all expensive as railroad baggage, the hotel a la 
tortoise contains three rooms, parlor, bed-room, 
and kitchen. The utensils for cooking, &c., 
are separately boxed. It is warranted weather- 
proof and arrangeable in ten minutes. 

On arriving, the two travellers selected a 
commanding situation for viewing the ships of 


| war, yachts and steamers, pitched their tent 


and went forthwith ‘‘to housekeeping.’’ Of 


| course they had brought their potted meats, 


| 


For the two days of the fete, they 


wines, &c., and the viscount was attended 


chambre. 
lived most commodiously, and entertained a 
friend or two at dinner—returning to Paris, 
hotel and all, at much less expense than they 
would have done if similarly entertained at any 


_ of the principal hotels. 


Tus Coytracr Syrstem.—Napoleon, despot 
though he was, was unrivalled for administra- 
tive talents. His keen eye and penetrating 


mind were bent upon every department of the , 


public service. He was economical, knew bet- 


ter than most men what money would do, and 


His judgment and ex- | ‘ 
: - to her, ‘* Mother, stop! 
perience taught him that the contract system | hens . ice. 


how best to expend it. 


was ruinous to the finances of his empire. He 
utterly discarded it. We find him on one oc- 
casion, when his army was in pressing want of 
great-coats and shoes, writing to his Minister 
Dejean as follows: ‘‘I will have nocontracts ; 
you know that contracts produce bothing but 
robbery. I have annulled the contract for 
clothing at Bordeaux. Act on this principle, 
that erery contractor isa thief; that, when you 
pay, contracts are unnecessary; and that the 
best plan is always to make for yourself.’’ 


Tue readers of the ‘* Life of Charlotte Bronte”’ 
will be glad to learn that the Rev. P. Bronte is 
still living at Haworth. The reverend gentle- 
man is in his eighty-second year, and preaches 
once every Sunday. Mr. Nicholls (Charlotte's 
husband) resides with him at his curate. The 
servant Martha, who is often mentioned in Mrs. 
Giaskill’s work, still lives at the parsonage, and 


. is a comfort to her aged and venerated master. 
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| ton-key. 


| And calm thoughts, regular as an infant’s breath ; 


' confounded telegraph was at the bottom of the 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tux Last Paraorarnu or tue Presirent’s Mew 

sage Unravorasty Crrremep—Anpication or 

Tux Kiva or Preesia Necessany—A Powrticar 

Crem Frarep—Tusx Treaty oF Peace with 

Cuiwa—Tue Rerort Lacks CoyrinMation, BUT 
is Geyeratty CREDITED. 


The Pacific brings Liverpool advices to the 
23rd ult. 

The Message of the President of the United 
States to the Queen of England, on the occa 
sion of the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable, was published by the papers of Great 
Britain, on the morning of the 23rd of August, 
with editorial comments. 

The London papers generally criticise unfa- 
vorably the last ph of the President's 
Message. The Daily News says there is more 
simple dignity in the Queen's M e, buta 
greater grasp of thought in the President's re- 
sponse, with perhaps a dash of ambitious 
straining after effect. The News also states 
that it would have been better for the Presi- 
dent to have omitted the last paragraph about 
** hostilities.”’ 

The Times believes the Ocean Telegraph will 
be a guarantee of perpetual peace between the 
two countries. 

The bombariment of Jeddah by a British 
vessel-of-war, took the French Government by 
surprise, but explanations were made in Lon- 
don to the Minister, Pellissier. 

The rumor was gaining ground that the defi- 
nitive abdication of the King of Prussia had be- 
come absolutely necessary. His disease was 
getting worse. 

There are some fears expressed, that the 
event will have a tendency to hurry on the po- 
litical crisis which is anticipated. 

The dispatch from China, announcing the 
Treaty of Peace, (already received by Atlantic 
Telegraph,) lacks positive confirmation, but it 
was generally credited throughout Europe. 

The News reached the French Government 
through the Embassy at St. Petersburgh, 
where it arrived by overland route, being 
dated at Tientsin, June 27th, more than 
three weeks later than the dates received in 
England. 

The barque Champion had arrived at Gibral- 
tar, with the family of Mr. Stanback, the Ame- 
rican Consul, who was recently murdered at 
Jaffa. 

It is positively asserted that the Duke of Ma- 
lakof will soon marry a near relative of the 
Empress Eugenie. 

The reported amalgamation of the Credit Mo- 
bilrer with the Bank of St. Paul is fully con- 
tradicted. 

The Empress of Austria was safely delivered 
of a Prince on the 21st of August. 

A despatch was sent from London to New- 
foundiand, and an answer received in two 
hours and a half. 

The American horse Babylon had won the 
Chesterfield Handicap, at York. 

A great dinner, by the Directors of the At- 
lantic telegraph, will be given at Killarney. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania had negotiated a loan 
in England of three millions of dollars. 

The police of Paris were exercising a sur- 
veillance over the arrivals. Mazzini had left 
London. 

A very curious incident occurred when the | 
paying out of the telegraph cable commenced 
in mid-ocean. The splice had been made, and | 
the cable was being lowered over the sterns of 


| the vessels, when a little before it touched the 


water, a sea gull, fatigued, no doubt, after a 
long flight, perched on it, and his claws getting | 
fast in the tar with which the cable was coated, | 
he was unable to extricate them, so that the bird | 
was dragged down under water and drowned. | 
He made desperate efforts to save himself, but | 


, to no purpose, as he stuck fast, and when he. 


found himself going down his despairing | 
sereams sounded far across the waters. The | 
strangeness of the occurrence, and the terrible | 
agony of the poor bird, caused some sensation | 
on board the vessels. 

Lonpox, Saturday, Aug. 21.—The price of | 
teas is unaffected by the news of the peace in | 
China. 

Liverpoot, Aug. 20.—Cotton firm. Flour 
quiet. Wheat buoyant. Corn dull. Provi- 
sions steady. Sugar quiet. Turpentine dull. 


pe Although the word ovation seems de- | 
rived from the Latin ova, an egg, we hardly | 


| suppose that a mob who pelt a poor fellow with | 


rotten eggs, can properly be said to give him | 
an ovation.—Picayune. 
g4@- No man is so insignificant as to be sure | 
his example can do no hurt.—Lord Clarendon. 
g& “Who's there ?’’ said a patrol to a pass- | 
ing figure, one dark night. ‘‘It’s I, patrol, 
don’t be afraid,’’ kindly replied an old woman. 
ja The more any one speaks of himself, 


Lavater. 

@@- An author, ridiculing the idea of 
ghosts, asks, how a dead man can get into a 
locked room. Probably he enters with a skele- 


GREATNESS and goodness are not means, but 
ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The great, good man? 
light, 


Three treasures, love and 





And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
night, 


| Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. ' 


—Wordsworth. | 


r- Wei. He Micutr!—A few days before | 
the news reached us of the successful comple- | 
tion of the Atlantic Telegraph, Peter Cooper, | 
thinking he had lost a large pile of money, ex- | 
claimed, savagely, to a friend: ‘‘I wish that 


ocean !"’ 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; | 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest | 
thought. —Shelley. | 
zaz~ Little Charley L——— is in his fourth | 
year. About a year ago an aunt of his was at | 
his father’s, very sick. Charley was told to be 
very careful not to make a noise and disturb 
dear auntie. 


He promised, but, as little boys 
will do, forgot. His mother hearing him, call- 
ed him to her to punish him. He whispered 
Please don’t make a 
noise ; you'll wake up Aunt ’ Liza.” 

ré- The weak may be joked out of anything 
but their weakness. —Madame de Stael. 

ja \f aman makes me keep my distance, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the same time. | 
— Swift. 

gar ** When a stranger treats me with want 
of respect,’’ said a philosophic poor man, “I 
comfort myself with the refleetion that it is not 
myself he slights, but my old shabby coat and 
hat, which, to say the truth, have no particn- | 
lar claim to admiration. So if my hat and coat 
choose to fret about it, let them, but it is no- | 
thing to me.’ 


g@ \dolatry, in all forma, is but the abuse 
of atruth so deeply lodged in the soul of a | 


man that it cannot be eradicated. { 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Davtvare strangers in an unsusp 
ner, seems to be rapidly becoming an “ 
tion’’ in New York. A (reorgia merchai 
arrived in that city a few days ago to 
goods, was found by officer Watson, o 
day night, lying on the sidewalk, near 
ton ferry, stupified and most sense 
the effects of drugged liquor which som@] 
signing rascals had induced him to imbibe, 
suspicious looking set of fellows were loiter 
about the spot, evidently with the ix D 
rifling his pockets if a convenient opportunif 
offered. The demented Southron was taken 
the station house, where he was found to ha 
cash and current drafts to the amount of $1 
in his possession. 

A Goon Toast.—The following sentiment 
sent to the Celebration Committee of this city t 
Dr. 8. Y. Atlee, of Washington, District of Ce 
lumbia :— : 

The Atlantic Teleqraph¥Cable.—A — 
wags at both ends; and the longest ev 
spoke the English language. May it never t 
come unruly, and disgrace its vernacular by 
uttering naughty words; but, in accord 
with its first lessons, taught by the Queen 
the President, perpetually inculcate the s 
ments of Christian charity and internation 
good will. 

Tuk Scientific American's remedy for th 
fearful plague, black tongue, is nothing me 
nor less than to permit cattle to chew c 
sait—the coarser the better. This is certainl} 
harmless and inexpensive, and it is worth 
trial. 

A Crows or Gop ox THE Tome or Mug, Se 
TtTac.—The Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz } 
placed a laurel crown of gold on the tomb 
Mme. Sontag, who lies buried by her 
Nina's side, in the chapel of the Convent ; 
Marienthal, a village near Dresden. The cro 
bears this inscription :—‘* To the best of wi 
and mothers, the most faithful of friendgl 
the most beautiful and amiable of women 
the greatest of songstresses, this crown is d 
dicated by George, Grand Duke of Meckle 
burg-Strelitz.’”’ 7 

Tuer is a negro boy in Polk county, Te 
who has two faces, fixed in opposite parts of 
head, with mouth, nose a chin so full 
perfect, that it is impoesible to tell which is th 
front face, when the boy is hid from view. 
is six years of age, healthy, of sound mind 
and rans and plays among other children. 

Biack Toxace.—Copperas and vinegar, th 
N. O. Picayune says, removes the disease of th 
tongue, and the same application to the f 
will cure most cases. . 

SvGar iw ILtixow,.—Some of the Ilinois fi 
mers agree in saying that the quantity of suga 
raised in that State this year from the sorghul 
cane, will exceed in amount, including 
course the molasses made in the same p 
that of any other one product or article of 'e 
port grown or manufactured in the State. 
are inclined, says the Cincinnati Times, 
think this an exaggerated statement, but 
can be no doubt that the amount is really ver 
considerable, and that sugar may hereafter ® 
regarded as one of the staple productions,® 
only of IWinois, but of most of the northw 
ern States. ~s 

Coxxeericut Tosacco Cror.—The harves 
of the tobacco crop has been commenced 
Connecticut. The average yield per acre, 
said to be 1,500 pounds, ~~ 

Tuk election in Utah on the 2nd passed ¢ 
quietly. The Gentiles had an opposition 
but Mr. Osborne of Green River county, 
the only one elected to the Legislature, ~ 


=" 


| Lake county the Gentile ticket received only, 


votes. 

Nick Way or Dora Brsivess.—On Wedr 
day, a highly respectable young —_ i 
Huntington, Long Island, was at ri 
Church, New York, attending the cable 
vices, when she was arrested by one of the de 
tectives attached to the Deputy Superiz 
dent’s office, who insisted that 4 must 
thief, as they had her likeness in the re 
—_ at the deputy’s office. A clerg; 
rom Huntington, in whose company she wa 
vouched for her respectable position; but 
vain, she was kept in custody about four h 


| before she was liberated. Her uncle is a 


respectable resident of Brooklyn. 

Lorp Paterston is about to retire from pul 
| lic life. He has agreed to do so on the urgs 
| solicitation of Lady Palmerston, and a growil 
defect in his Lordship’s power of hearin 
also had a share in inducing him to bring 
long public career to a close. 

In ARKANSAS, when a man desires to say t 
he would like a drink, he declares that if 
had a glass of whiskey, he would throw 
self outside of it, mighty quick ! 

Wuat sor ?—A duel was fought in Mis 
last month by 8. Knott and A. W. Shott. 
result was, Knott was Shott, and Shott was. 
In those circumstances we should rather 
been Shott than Knott. 

Tuk boys in New York are selling t 
pieces of eo cable. The genius of 
Commercial porium is equal to any en 
prise. Trading and selling is their b 
and they can turn anything to account 
** make a sell.’’ 

Lire wy Uran.—A correspondent of the 
Louis Republican tells the following ste 
cerning the condition of the army in U 
‘*Last week the soldiers received their 
and since then a large number of them 
deserted, taking with them some fine 
and citizens’ clothing from the camp, wii 
leave. It is feared that those sent in 
them will continue their march to Calif 
their own hook. The soldiers do not like 
country—they call it a God-forsaken place, € 


1 


| day it is warm enough in camp to cook a nig 


” 
breakfast while eating it. 
Necro Emtoration to Harti.—Sr. Lovis, A 
31.—Paul Emile Desden and Col. —— ——, 
the Haytien army, and M. Martford, the 
of the Commercial House in Port au Pr 
(the object of whose presence in this coun! 
is to induce free negroes to emigrate to 
have arrived in this city. 
LisvTeNaNt Proram, who distinguished 


| self in the fight with pirates in the East 


during the Perry Expedition, has been app 
ed to command the Water Witch, now fitt® 
for Paraguay. 

Duriwwe August 1,700 bounty land : 
have been issued, to satisfy which 1544 
acres are necessary. 

Biain (Repub.) has given notice that he 
tends to contest the seat in Congress of B 
(Dem.) in the St. Louis district. 

Contracts or Hocs.—The Cincinnati (0 
Price Current states that contracts are mak 
for hogs In Indiana and Kentucky at $4 
$4 25 gross, which is equal to $5 75 to 86 x 
delivered there. It is the general opinion, 
consequence of the backwardness of the 
crop, that prices will rule higher than 
season. 

Tue Caprurep Staver.—The Washir 
Union speaking of the captured slaver, sa: 
‘* Under the laws of the United States, the 
is forfeited; one-half of its value goes to 
captors, who are also entitled to $25 per bh 
for each negro captured. The law also dire 
the President to take measures for the remo 
of the negroes beyond the limits of the Uni 
States, and to appoint an agent on the coas 
Africa to receive them. e crew found 
board, under the act of 15th May, 1820, 
deemed guilty of piracy.’’ The slaves 
brought from Africa,—about one-fourth d 
on the passage. They were about 
ed on the coast of Cuba, when the U. 8. v 
came along, and gave chase. 


Go.p is said to have been found at Pi 
Peak, in the Western part of Kansas. Two 


with inferior implementa, washed out six 
dred dollars worth of in a single wee! 


a small stream fifty from Pike’s Peak; 
second Fraser River excitement is 

Wx. C. Bryant (the poet) and 
rived home in the Africa. 


ue 


famil ly 





CK TONGUES" DISBASE. 
all our Southern exchanges have for 
7: A accounts of the de- 
, of cattle in Florida, in South 
Carolina and other tes by the 
disease called the Black Tongue. 
: seems to be 8 and may 
m North Carolina into Virginia, and 
, and elsewhere, it is well 
it farmers should be forewarned and s0, 
. ; for the « of this 
1 the loss of milk, butter, and 
he disease has extended so widely that 
in Columbia, 8. C., have announced 
people there, ‘‘that they consider it a 
‘to. the public as well as to themselves to 
iiling ves for the present.’’ At Wil- 
. C., in consequence of the disease 
reached that place, the municipal au- 
have 
A friend lately from Savannah, (ia., 
us that on board the steamer in which 
that city, milk purchased there could 
fot be used, and on examining it he found it 
had turned green like stagnant water. In those 
thborhoods where the disease has appeared, 
bitants generally have ceased to eat 
The Mobile Mercury records the death 
wo persons near that place from drinking 
ik from diseased cows, besides the deaths of 
ethers from the same cause, at a dis- 
. It ~ars that domestic cattle are not 
the salibeeins but that in Florida, particu- 
, the deer are shing from the same 
, in large numbers, and, according to a 
in the Savannah Republican, dogs, and 
buzzards in Burke county, Georgia, that 
p eater the flesh of cattle that have died of 
Black Tongue, have perished from the ef. 
of such poisonous d The cause of this 
lignant disease does not seem to have been 
ascertained, though by many it is attri- 
d to the rust, which in various parts of 
Southern States, as elsewhere, has affected 
grain crops and it is said in some places 
grass also. The cattle are attacked by a 
fIness and walk as though foundered, white 
h is discharged in large quantities from the 
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uth,—they can eat nothing, fall away rapid-— 


y, and the tongue and gums become dreadfully 
len and turn black, and death speedily re- 
them from their agony. The remedies 

have been fagnd most efficacious are, ac- 


ding to one 


j possible, introducing a gag, and thoroughly 
hing the parts affected with a mop, two or 
liree times a day, or oftener; besides drench- 
g with ealt and water, and rubbing powdered 
/ Emin the mouth. Another uses spirits of 
irpentine, in the proportion of half a pint, 
d with a gallon of copperas water, as « 

b; whilst a third recommends a mouth- 

h Of salt, vinegar and pepper, of which a 


imeglass full is to he poured into the animal's | 


puth two orthree times a day; and, in ad- 


on to this, gives in the food, a table spoon- | 


of the following compound: a table spoon- 
of copperas, three tablespoonfulls of sul- 

a quart of salt, well mixed. A writer 
a North Carolina paper gives the following 


@ &@ remedy that he has used with success upon | 


own stock. He places inathick cotton 

th, one table spoonful of tar, one of salt, 
eof soft soap, a teaspoonful of copperas and 
Piece of assafetida about the size of a peach 
he, then ties the cloth securely, after wrap- 
it, with its contents, around a bridle bit, 

h puts the bit into the animal’s mouth, and 

he bridle over the head to hold it there, and 
the supply of the mixture every other 

Bay. This last is certainly an ingenious mode 
of administering the remedy.—American Far- 


Ld 


f 


ony! demonstrated that the cases of poi- 
x by remaining in newly painted rooms 


not due, as has hitherto been supposed, to | 


white lead, but to the vapors of the oil of 
ntine. 
will be thé same, whether the paint em- 
ed is lead, zinc, or other pigment, so long 
oil of turpentine, or any of its analogies, 
employed as the medium. M. de Calvi com- 
tres this kind of poenins to that which is 
ue to the emanations from flowers, and pro- 
to treat it by the energetic employment 
stimulants. 
Akindred medical point to the above, is that 
Polsoning by arsenic contained in paper- 
ngings. r. Taylor, in his evidence before 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, on 
Sale of Poisons bill, after pointing out that 
nic was much used in several manufactures, 


th as the manufacture of glass, especially of | 


pal glass, of shot, in the steeping of grain, and 
killing the fly in sheep, states that the 
rest quantity of arsenic used in England, is 
i for the manufacture of paper for covering 
ls. He considered it very injurious, both 
» those oe in the houses papered with the 
cle, as well as those employed in the manu- 
tture. An instance was published in a medi- 
work, of some cases of illness occurring to 
persons living in a room papered with this kind 
of paper, and the effects were described as these 
sing from arsenic. The color, says Dr. Tay- 
pr, is put on very loosely indeed; it contains 
nearly fifty per cent. of the poison. 


A Trisvre To Paapetpuia.—The Philadel- 
phia steam fire engine took the first prize 
8500 in the recent grand trial of steam 


: _— on Boston Common, in presence of | 
RO ( 


cers of the Boston Insurance Companies. 

h apparatus was required to test its fitness 

or running to fires by running once round the 

ommon, halt, take a position and commence 

g- They all started at the same time, 

‘firing up’’ as they popes The Phila- 

a ¢ reached the end of the distance fixed, 
& c 


dit 


1 was one mile and a quarter, far ahead of | 


1 her competitors, and in twelve minutes from 
he time of starting, steam was raised, and she 
had three streams playing at onetime. She 
as in operation nearly fifteen minutes before 


‘ 


ny of the others. At a previous trial, she had | 
ifested her superiority in throwing water. | 


he competing engines were from Massachu- 
tts. 


Actiox or Sccar on tar Trern.—M. Larez, 
France, in the course of his investigations on 
@ teeth, has arrived at the following conclu- 
ions: First, that refined sugar, from either 


ne or beets, is injurious to healthy teeth, | 
ther by immediate contact with these organs, | 


Gor by the cas devapped owing to its stoppage 
Y the stomach; second, that if a tooth is 
erated ina saturated solution of sugar, it 
80 much altered in the chemical composition 
that it becomes gelatinous, and its enamel 
paque, spongy, and easily broken ; this modi- 
fication is due, not to free acid, but to a ten- 
dency of sugar to combine with the calcareous 
asis of the tooth. 


i 
iv 
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A Siveviar Svory.—It is related in a foreign 
per that during the attack of the English 
nd French fleets on the Chinese forts at the 
mouth of the Pi-Ho river, as an Enulish Pur- 
er was coming on deck from below, a round 


hot took off his hat in a most unceremonious | 


manner. ‘*Hallo!’’ he exclaimed, ‘that was 
close shave!l’’ and the next moment he fell 
ead. The concussion of the atmosphere had 
lestroyed his hold on life, it seems, and yet 
left him time to make the exclamation. Simi- 
ar instances of the effects of what is termed 
he wind of a ball have been recorded.—/-r- 
‘Lange. 


Grorck Devry, a drunken fellow, in Maine, 
as lodged a complaint against his wife 
or playing practical jokes on him when he is 
utoxicated. The lady in question had better 
uit her Devlin. 

A party of young church members, com- 
posed of ladies and gentlemen, were out 

nading last evening. They sang religious 
frains entirely.— Cincinnati Times. 


a strict watch upon the | 


ter, a strong solution of cop- | 
alum and saltpetre, as a mouth wash, to 
applied by forcing the mouth open as wide , 


Pomonixe sy Paiwwt.—M. de Calvi has experi- | 


According to his statement, the | 
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FAD A Cosvuyprem py a Cockyey.— What hevi- 
| dence is hextant of King Charles's wanity’ Vy, 
hanybody now 0’ nights can see King Charles's 

| Wain !—Punch. 


RH No one sees the wallet on his back, 


though every one carries two packs; one be- 
, fore, stuffed with the faults of his neighbors— 
the other behind, filled with his own.—Old 
Proverb. 
#® When a man has no design but to speak 
plain truth, he may say a great deal in a very 
narrow compass. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTU FFS—The export demand for Flour 
during the past week has been limited, but the 
/ market has been firm, the receipts and stocks 
being exceedingly light. The sales for shipment 
comprise about 5000 bbls at $5,50 ® bbl for fresh 
ground superfine, including some of better brands 


at $5,624; old stock recently inspected at $5,25; . 


extra at $6(@6,25:; extra family at $6,50@6,75, 
and fancy at $7,50. A sale of 200 bbis ‘Stafford’ 
at $5,874. There has been a moderate home con- 
sumption demand within the range of these quota- 
| tions. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are scarce and 
held firmly. Small sales of the former at $4 # bbl, 
and 200 bbis of the latter at the same price. 
GRAIN—Supplies of Wheat have been coming 


active inquiry for milling, perticulariy for prime 
deseriptions, and prices have again advanced 2c P 
bush. Sales of 31,000 bush in lots ranging from 
$1,14 up to 1,30 for poor and prime red, and $1,535 
(@1,43 for white. Rye is dull and lower. Sales 
of old at 76c, and newat6S@70c. Corn was dull 
early in the week, and fell off 2c P bush, but since 
there has been an active inquiry, and this decline 
has been recovered. Sales of 28,000 bush at 87@ 
88c for yellow in store, and 88(@90c, afioat, clo- 
ring at our highest figures, including 2000 bush 
inferior at 80c, and 1000 bush white at Séc. Oats 
continue in good request, with further sales of 
15,000 bush at 42(@43c for Southern, and 43(@44c 
for Penna, including soine not prime at 40(@4le. 
PROVISIONS have been extremely quiet. The 
receipts of all kinds are trifling, and the stocks are 
quite small. Sales of Mess Pork in lots at $18, on 
time. Of Prime the market is nearly bare. We 
quote at $15. City packed Mess Beef sells as 
wanted at $16(@16,50 P bbl, cash. Bacon—There 
| has been a steady inquiry, and the advance noted 
| at the close oflast week has been well maintained. 
Sales at 11}@13ec for plain and fancy canvassed 
Hams; 94(@9}e for Sides, and Tic P th, 60 days, 
| for Shoulders. Bulk Meats of all kinds are scarce. 
| Small sales of Hams at 8](@%c, and Shoulders at 
| 63@7e, 60 days. Lard—There is but little coming 
| forward. Small sales at 12@12}c; and a few kegs 


at 13c P Ih. Butter continues to meet a very | 


_ limited inquiry, and ranges from 12@ 14 for solid 

packed and Roll. No change in Cheese. Eggs 
| sell at 144@15c. 
COTTON—There has been a steady inquiry, 
and, with a light stock, prices have been well main- 
| tained. Sales of 800 bales, chiefly Uplands, at 

12}@13} cents P th, cash; for low middling and 
middling fair quality, including some of the latter 
at 14 cents @ tb, on time, and is firm at 114}@12 
| cents. 

BARK continues to meet a limited inquiry at 
the decline of $1 # ton. 
Quercitron at $31 # ton. Im Tanners Bark 
nothing doing and no essential change in prices. 

BEESWAX continues scarce and in demand. 
Sales of Yellow at 3le # th, cash. 

COAL continues to meet avery limited igquiry 
both for shipment and home consumption. Fen, 
however, have undergone no change. The cargo 
rates are $3,25@5,40 for Schuylkill White Ash, 
and $3,44@3,62} for Red Ash free on board at 
Richmond ; and $3,75 # ton cash for Lehigh at 
Bristol. In Bituminous Coal nothing doing, and 
prices are nominal. 


and with a moderate inquiry and a light stock, 
holders are quite firm in their demands. Sales of 
1400 bags Rio at 10}@11} cents ; 3213 do by auc- 
tion, at 9§@10 cents—averaging $9.48; 257 do 
do inferior at 8} cents, and 500 bags Laguayra at 
12 cents @ th, on time. 

FEATHERS—Very few here and good Western 
are wanted at 48 cents # th, cach. 

FRUIT—Domestic Fruit comes forward slowly. 
Green Apples command $2@5 P bbl. Dried 
Apples are very scarce, and there are but few 
coming forward. Small sales at 7](@8e } fb, at 
which figures they are in demand. Nothing doing 
in Dried Peaches. Watermelons are abundant and 
cheap. 

HEMP is exceeding quiet. The last sale of 
Western Dressed was at $175, 6 months. 

HIDES—There have been no sales sinee our 
last report. Prices are firmer. 

HOPS are held firmly at the advance noticed 
| last week, but the demand has been limited. Smatl 








sales at 12@13c F th. 

TRON—The Iron market has been quiet and 
| prices remain without change. Sales of 800 tons 
| Grey Forge Iron at $19, cash ; 400(@500 tons No. 

1 Anthracite at $21, and 600 tons No. 2 at $20 ® 

; ton. In Blooms, Bar and Boiler Iron there are no 
, changes worthy of notice. 
LEAD—There has been more inquiry, and 
| prices are firmer. Sales of 150 pigs Virginia at 
| $5,624, equal to cash. 
| LEATHER—There is a moderate demand for 
| good descriptions, but inferior qualities are not 
wanted. 

LUMBER—There is but little inquiry for any 
| deseription. Laths range from $1,10@1,25 @ M. 
| Yellow Pine Boards are very dull at $12@15 P 
_M feet. Flooring Boards command $18 }~ M 
| feet. 
| MOLASSES—There is but little stock here in 
| first hands, and the transactions have been unim- 

rtant, comprising small lots of Cuba at 32c and 

orto Rico at 37c. 

SEEDS—Supplies of Cloverseed come forward 
very slowly, and it is in steady demand. Sales of 
400 bushels in lots at $5,75@6 } 54 Ibe. Timothy 
is arriving freely, and has declined; sales of 400 
bushels at $2 @ bus. Flax-eed is scarce and 
| wanted at $1,65@168 ® bus; 3,150 bags and 950 
| packets Calcutta Linseed sold at $2,10 net. 

SUGAR—The market has been exceedingly 

> quiet, and with light receipts and a small stock, 
prices remain without change. Sales of 400 hhds 

Cuba at T@S8je P fh, on time; 400 hhds Porto 

Rico, for another market, on terms not made pub- 

lic; 70 hhds do at Sje, and 1,000 boxes Havana on 

private terms. 

SPIRITS—There is a limited demand for Brandy 
and Gin, but prices are firm. New England Rum 
has declined. Sales at 37(@3%. Whiskey is dull 
and prices nominal. Sales of bbls at 26c, hhds at 

| 25e, and drudge at 24jc. 

TALLOW is dull at our last quotations. 

TOBACCO—Prices are firmer for Leaf, and for 
the fairer grades of Manufactured, an improve- 
ment has been realized. 

WOOL—The demand has been good, particn- 
larly for the low and medium grades, of which 
the stock is now very much reduced, and for which, 
in some instances, an advance hes been realized 
The finer deseriptions are rather neglected, al- 
though held quite firmly. Sales of 200,000 Ibs, in 
lots, ranging from 2¢¢ for unwashed, up to doc, 
cash, for fil bleed 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Sept. 4.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour dull. 4,000 
bbls sold; Wheat quiet; Corn dull; 15,000 bushels 
sold. Mess Pork unsettled, 1,000 bbls sold at 
$17,50@17,75, prime, $15,40@15,50. 





forward rather wore freely, but there har been an 


| Planters . 
| N O Gas Light 
Sales of 20 hhds No. 1 


COFFEE—There have been no further arrivals 


: 


INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 
POWELL SLADE eays 

Asixeton, Wayne Co., Ind., April 21«t, 1857 

‘‘Allow me to say that Hoofland’s German Bitters 
have truly performed miracles in this part of the 
country, and there are many who can and do speak 
of ite excellency and intrinsic merits. I send you 
the names of some who have been greatly relieved 
by it—J. J. Swing, Mrs. D. D. Carson, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hunt, Mre. John Minor, Mr. M. Reigle, Mrs. 
F. Sell, and many others.” 

These Bitters are intended for Liver Complsint, 
Dvspepsia, Nervous D-bility, and diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. They twi// perform 
what it is said they will. 

For sale by druggists and storekeepers in every 
town and village in the United States, Canadas, 
West Indies and South America, at 75 cents 
bottle. See that you get Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER axp PLATED 
WARE.—First class goods constantly on hand. 
The subscriber paying cash for every article is en- 
abled to sell at very low prices. Taos. W. 
Bair, 622 et Street, Philada. erll-18t 


LIFE HAS FEW CHARMS for the Dy 
which is not to be wondered at, when we 
account the amount of bodily 
endures. By the use of the Ox 
the picture is reversed and the 
appears. 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER.—Every day 
affords new proofs of the peculiar effects of this 





2 into 
Bitters, 


tion of the stomach, liver and bowels, is combined 
with great debility, nervous weakness, and in- 
tense melancholy, ite effects are most beneficial 
and wonderful. 


SPASMODIC ASTHMA.—-The most severe 
cases of this dreadful complaint have been cured 
by a few doses of Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for 


Asthma, and in no instance has it failed to give | 


immediate relief. See advertisement. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FOR THE Satrrpay Evenine Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 


on Saturday ‘ast. The market c'osing firm. 


Bid. Asked. | 
LOANS. | RAILROAD STOCKS & 
CU S6 pr ct, 1856 | LOANS, 
son *62 — |) Pennsyliama KR RK 
| Ist mort bonds 
2nd * 


"67 

"6g 

- @@ coupen 
Phiiaé pret 
+ «new 


~ 994 100 
89} fo 
48 


“— pr 

104 | stock 
9: 971| Cam & Amboy 6 
102 102) | pret bonds 


96 | stock 

| Reading R R 6 
pr ct bonds “70 
44 
"#6 


"T4s 


b+ 
100} 1004 
65 


“5 4 
Pitts6 pret 
- 6 coupon 
A’'’gy City 6 pret ) 
” County “ | 
R R issue S| 52 | 
* County 6 pret 
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PHILADELPHIA. | North Penna R R 
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Vicksburg 
Washington Gas 
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New Grenada 4 
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BANK NOTE LIST. 


CORRECTED FOR THE Saturpay Evenine Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, September 4, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. | GEORGIA. 
Solvent bks par to } dis | Solvent banks 1 dis 
Relief notes } dis | SoutH CAROLINA. 
Crawford & Tioga no sale | Solv bks 1 dis 
Shamokin 10 dis } ALABAMA. 
New JERSEY. | Solv bks 
Solv bks par to } MISSISSIPPI. 
DELAWARE. All bks uncertain 
Solv bks par to 4 LOUISIANA. 
MARYLAND. 'Solv bks 
Baltimore dis Onio. 
Solv bks } to j dis! Solv bks 
New York. Kentucky. 
Solv bks par to } dis; Solv bks 
MAINE. INDIANA. 
Solv bks i dis State bank 
New Hampsuire. ILLINOIS. 
Solv bks } dis, Solv bks 
VERMONT. Missouri. 
Solv bks Solv bke 
CONNECTICUT. TENNESSEE. 
Solv bks 3 dis | Old banks 
MASSACHUSETTS. | MICHIGAN. 
Solv bks } dis Solv bks 
Ruope Istanp. ' Wisconsin. 
Solv bks } dis | Solv bks 
VIRGINIA. | Texas. 
Solvy bks } dis ' Commercial and Ag- 
Dist. or CotumBra. | ricultural bank, 
Solv bks } dis | Galveston 
Nortu CAROLINA. CANADA. 
Solv bks 1 dis! Solv bks 
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Correcrep WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street. 
MEATS. 


| Eneienanrr, both of this city. 


Mr. Lroxex Reppvck, to Miss Exurma Bastaest. 
which he| 
side of life | 


| panied by a responsible name. 
preparation. In cases where a disordered condi-— ee 


Bid. Asked. 


43} | 


| and sold by all Druggists. 
| For sale in 
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| Humorous Sliders. 


1 to 5 dis | 


| more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. 
| For keeping time they are unrivalled. 
1 dis | 


1 dis | 


3 dis | 
1} dis | 


5 dis | 
1} dis | 
PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, | 


Beef. 


Roasting rib, @ 12 al4 


Sir-oin steak 
Rum = 
Chuck pieces 
Pates and nave's 
corned 
Tongues, fresh 
Leg, each 
Shin 
Kidney 
Liver, @ 
Dried Beef, @ 
Lam). 
Fore quarter 2 
Hind . 
Chop. 


Ca ves head, each 


72 ag? 
1 0Ua 1,25 
10 all 


25 a37 


14 al6 | Breast and Neck 
i2 al4 
8 all | Whoe carcase 


8 ald | 
65 a75 | 
Sli as7s Cho 
20 a2s 
# al2 | Sweetbread. each 
2a’ 
\4 ald 


| Mutton. 

Lez. Loin, Chop,W Ib9 alo 
6ia 8 
Young Lamb, whole #3 a34 

sad 
eal, 
Fore quaster, ? bd 
inc ws 


; Cutiet 


ore 
Young Pigs 
| Sa tand fresh, tb 
Peet, @ set 
Tripe, @ ® 
Lard * 
| Names, s iced 
| Bo ogna sausaces 


VEGETABLES. 


Lettuce, @ head 
Onions @ rope 
Bermuda potatoes, 
hasket 
New pot’s(N J), & 
bas & 
Sweet potatoe 


oy 
Corn, @ basket 


Apples. @ me 


be 


> 
- 


Ib 
87_al,l2 


e 
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5 
12 


1,25 


* 001,25 
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2,.00a2. | Cante opes 


htp 25 asl 
Peaches & basket @lia2s! 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


Spring Chickens, ¥ 


prir S) aft 
Chickens, @ pair 75 al,25 


SHELLFISH. 


 a75 
16, QOm20,00 


ver Cove, 


10,00 012,00 | Clams, M 


Carrots, dozen 
1 Do do, wD 6a8 
| Com pot’s, y bus 1,0081,375 
Onions, bus 80 
| bxx pants, each, i2 als 
Tomatoes. @ baskt STia27} 
| Squashes, @ baskt 37 .a62) 
| Cabbages,@ head = 8 410 


UIT. 
laSd 


le 
® ads 


liuckelberries & qt 
Watermelons 


| Chickens, @ th 


10 alls 
Sqb Pig’us, pair 


Ban 


| N Y¥ do, @ bli, 10,6 
| Terrapins (Ches & 
6,00 a8 00 
10 
2,00a2,.50 


13,00 


} ae 
| Lobsters. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter. B 
ces. d 
-€8*, GOs 
Codfieh 
Dry Cod 
5 ibut, ® 
ve Fish, B 
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am ‘kd Herring, bunch 
Honey, B Pa) 
Smearcare, cake 2 
Salmon B 25 asi 
Sheep head is 





| and the inventor has réveived (over all competitors) 


| mer’s Patent” has given. 


MARRIAGES. 


OP” Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name 


. On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. C. L. Norton, 
daughter of the late Jos. B. Earle, of Somerset 
county, Pa. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. A. G. McAuley, 
Mr. Josgern C. Oniver, of Morristown, N. J. to 
Miss Lecretta M. Partirrs, of Albany, N. Y. 

On the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Mann, Mr. 
Jouys Prrirer, of New York, to Miss Ewma Baca, | 
of this city. 

In Manayunk, on the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. | 
A. Culver, Mr. Horatio Eopiemax, of Roxbo- 
rough, to Miss Mary E. Taoxas, of Manayunk. 

On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev. G. W. Show- 
man, Mr. B. Fraxx Gvurer, to Miss Auawpa M. 


On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. 
Josernm B. Taviaye, to Mies Jexia L. Hepson, 
both of this city. 

On the 18th of May, by the Rev. A. Cookman, 











DEATHS. 
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UG™ Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 








On the 30th ultimo, Marcery C. wife of Jos. L. 
Travis, aged 23 years. 

On the 30th ultimo, Witri1am Barrso.toxew, 
aged 60 years. 

On the 3ist ultimo, Joserm Dovemertr, aged 
22 years. 

On the 30th ultimo, Mrs. Erizaseta Morris, 
aged 65 years. 

On the 28th ultimo, Mrs. Evizasera MILER, 
aged 74 years. 


A. Avrentz, of Pittsburg, Pa. to Miss T. S. 


— Tae « “eo 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents a line for the Grst insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 

| Double Column Advertisements—One dollar « 
| line for every insertion. 
| Op” Payment is required im advance. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED, SEPT. 4th, 
BY STANFORD & DELISSER, 
508 Breadway, New York, 


BRANDON; 
OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


12mo., cloth. Price $1,00. 
BY OSMAND TIFFANY. 


For sale by all Booksellers, and sent to any 
@idress, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


GREAT ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
LLOYD’S CHART.—New Edition. The 





E. D. BARKER, 
348 Broadway. New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





On the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Margaret Mreruz, 
aged 57 years. 

On the 27th ultimo, Ecizasetn, wife of Mr. John 
Dripps, aged 29 years. 

On the 28th ultimo, Mr. Wittiam Pornrer, aged 
62 years. 

On the 28th ultimo, Mr. Witttam Dowsine, Sr. 


_ aged &2 years. 
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JONAS WHITCOMB’S | 


REMEDY For 


ASTHMA, | 
CATARRH, ROSE COLD,| 
HAY FEVER, &. 


- —om © 

Prepared from a Gierman recipe, obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well known 
to have alleviated this disorder in his case, when 
all other appliances of medical ski!l had been aban- 
doned by him in despair. In no case of purely 
Asthmatic character, has it failed to give imme- 
diate relief, and it has effected many permanent | 
cures. Within the past two years this remedy has 
been used in thousands of cases, with astonishing 
and uniform success. It contains no poisonous or | 
injurious properties whatever, an infant may take 


it with perfect safety. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 
is prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


2% Central Street, Boston, 


One Dollar per Bottle. | 


New York, by HEGEMAN & CO. 
ss SCHIEFFELIN BROS. & CO. 
Philadelphia, by HASSARD & CO. 
- FREDERICK BROWN. 
Baltimore, by WM. H. BROWN & BROTHER. 
a” J. P. PQLK. 
Chicago, by J. H. REED & CO. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. PARK. 
St. Louis, by HENRY PETTES & CO. 
Louisville, Ky., by SUTCLIFFE & HUGHES. 
New Orleans, by SYME & PROVAN. 
Augusta, Gia., by PLUMB & LEITNER. 
Savannah, by A. A. SOLOMAN & CO. 
stll-eow3t 


AGIC LANTERNS for Sunday Schools, 
Academies and Public Exhibitions, with a 
large assortment of Scriptural, Astronomical and 


McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
(Established 1796.) 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 
| We have now on hand an aot: Oy 
ment of the celebrated American 


Lever Watches. They possess great advantages 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated, 


Persons in 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Eng- 


| lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 


CASSIDY & BALL, 
No. 12 South Second St., Philada. 


NEW BOOKS FoR AGENTS, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
WANTED.—An Agent inevery County, to engage | 
in the sale of beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS. | 
Circulars, giving full information, with Terms to 
Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on 

application. Address, 
DUANE RULISON, Publisher, 
No. 33 S. Third &t., Phila., Pa. | 
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iT LEG | 
PME Tuo! SARI | 
«ht \ 78 376 > Se al 
<> PHILADELPHIA? | 


This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitations | 
of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed 


} 


are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, and 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, | 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished and | 
scientific societies in the principal cities of the 


the Wortp’s Exursrtions in Lorpon and New | 
York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate the satisfaction ‘‘Pal- 


Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis 
to every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 
ocl0-ly 376 Cheetnut St., Philada. 


TO DEALERS IN OIL CLOTHS. 


The Subscriber, having superior facilities for 
manufacturing FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR and 
CARRIAGE OLL CLOTHS, is now prepared to 
offer great inducements to buyers from all parts of 
the country A large stock always on hand. 
Warehouse 229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

THOMAS POTTER, Manufacturer. 

N. B.—Orders from all parts of the country soli- 

cited, and great care taken in filling them. 


au2S8-2m 
TANTED, 50 YOUNG MEN, to en- 
\ gage as Agents, Local or Travelling in a 
pleasant and light business, which realizes $5 per 
day, clear of expenses. Address 
WILLIAM EARL, Franklin &t., 
New York City. 


au2l-4t 


ISH ER ME N—If you wish tocatch any kind | 
k of Fish as fast as you can pull them oat, - 
Gardner's Secret Art for Catching Fish, sent for $1. | 
sr4-3t N. R. GARDNER, Peace Dale. R. I. 


| to inculcate the principles of morality. 
| 12mo. 


UNITED 


| Glen Cove, New York. 


THIRD OF THAT given o persons wt 
| 


| In every County in the United States, to sell the 
| world; among which are the great Mepats of | 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
I 


CROOK'S AND SCHEM’S LATIN-ENGLISH | 


SCHOOL LEXICON, on the basis of the Latin- 
German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. 
RK. Crooks, D. D., and A. J. Schem, A.M. One 
Vol., Royal Octavo. Price $3. 


Il. 


HISTORY OF MINNESOTA, FROM 


THE 


EARLIEST FRENCH EXPLORATIONS T9™ | 


THE PRESENT TIME. By Rev. Edward Duf- 
field Neill, Secretary of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. One Vol., 8vo., 628 pp. Price $3. 


Ill. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By H. 


C. Carey. In three volumes, Svo. Price $2,50 
I 


er vol. The second volume of this work wil! be 


| ready in a few days. 


IV. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 


| UNITED STATES, from the adoption of the | 


articles of Confederation to the close of Jackson's 
Administration. By Wm. Archer Cocke. In two 
volumes, 8vo. Price $2.50 per vol. Vol. 1 now 
ready. 

V. . 

MIZPAH; PRAYER AND FRIENDSHIP. By 

Rev. Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo.; 
$1,25. 

Vi. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SCRAP BOOK ; OR, WES- | 
TERN GLEANER.—Carefully selected with a | 


view to interest and instruct the young mind, and 
1 vol. 
$1. 

VI. 

FLANDERS’S CHIEF JUSTICES; THE 
LIVES AND TIMES OF THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
STATES.—Comprising the Lives of 
Joun Jay, Joun Rutrteper, WititiAm CusHine, 


| Ortver Ettsworts and Joun Marsnmaui, and 
| a history of their Times from 1754 to 1835. 2 vols. | 


$5. 


(iG For sale by Booksellers generally—or will 


8vo. 


| be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


aug 28-3t 


LEASE TO READ THIS,—If you want 
employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- 
tions are considered am the most saleable. 
Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
jly24-3m 181 William Street, New York. 


AVE YOUR EGGS FOR WINTER 
use.—On receipt of two dollars and a postage 


| stamp, the subscriber will send a New and Easy 


Method for Preserving Eggs, as sweet as if just 
from the poultry yard. Address ISAAC COLES, 
srll-2t 


‘*rINHE OLD WOMAN’S REVENGE.” 


I. The first six chapters of this Great Original 
Story will be published in the next number of the 
“NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE,” 
and matled free to any address. Cheapest Maga- 
zine in the world—only 75 cents a year—and ONE- 
clubs. 


School Teachers, Postms Aers and others lending 


| their influence, will receive it yearly, free of cost. 
| Specimen Copies and Prospectus sent gratis. 


An 

Agent wanted in every county, on salary or com- 

mission. MARIE LOUISE HANKINS & CO., 
It 245 S. Third St., Philada. 


SEFPE ETHERS 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue, of sixty octavo 
pages, embracing a larger collection and better 
variety of Standard, Historical, Biographical and 


| Miscellaneous Books than that of any other book- 
| selling establishment in the country ; also, contains 


greater inducements than ever before offered ; 
matled free to any address. Send for a Catalogue. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
677 Broadway, New York City. 
D. W. Evaxs, 


J. H. Preston. jly31-eow8t 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
contests, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 
circulars, with full particulars, apply, if you live 


| The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb | East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New | 


York; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., | eminently worthy 


Cincinnati. mh15-tf 


AGENTS WANTED, 
VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun. | 
try. A small capital only is required, and a profit | 
of from $3 to $5 per day can be realized by indus- | 


trious, persevering men. 


Our Publications are useful, interesting and in- | 
structive, commanding large sales wherever offered. | 
For full particulars, address 
LEARY & GETZ, Publishers 
No. 224 North Second Street, 


au28-3m Phita. 
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RARE CHANCE. | 
FROM $2,00 TO $10,00 PER DAY, 
EASILY REALIZED. | 


AN HONORABLE BUSINESS. | 


Capital Required, only $1,560 to $15. 


A New Article (Patented) of use in every Fami- 
ly, Manufactory, Store, and Office. Men and Wo- 
men, young and old, wanted, to engage in its sale, 
in every Town and County in the Southern and 
Western States and Territories. Send for a Cir- 


cular, or apply in person to ' 


S. J. BESTOR, 


| Manufacturer cud Wholesale Dealer in Watches | 


and Jewelry, 
No. 33 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Four samples sent free by mail on receipt of $1. 
au21-tf 
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THE MASTER-SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


THE 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD, 


| With Biographical Notices of his most distinguished 
MINISTERS, GENERALS asp FAVORITES. 


SAMUEL M. SMUCKER, A. M., 


Author of “‘Court and Reign of Catharine II.,"’ 
‘Nicholas I, Emperor of Russia,” 
** Life of Alexander Hamilton,”’ 
&e., &e., &., &e. 


This interesting and valuable work is embellish- 
ed with Splendid Steel Plates, done by Mr. Sar- 
tain, in his best style, including the 


EMPEROR, THE EMPRESS, 
QUEEN HORTENSE, 


COUNTESS CASTIGLIONE. 


The work contains over 400 pages of closely 
printed matter, and has been prepared with much 
care from authentic sources. and furnishes a large 
amount of information in reference to the 


EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, 
HIS COURT, 


ASD 


France under the Second Empire, 


| Which is entirely new to American readers. This 
work is the only one, either in English or French, 
which boldly and accurately describes 


THE REAL CHARACTER, 


THE PRIVATE MORALS, 
THE PUBLIC POLICY, of 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


| Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1, 25. 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


| 
| 





N. B.—We want active and energetic men in all 
| parts of the United States, as Agents for this and 
other Popular Works, to whom we will pay the 

largest commission. Our list inclades all the best 

WORKS OF T. S. ARTHUR; also, “DR. 
| LIVINGSTONES TRAVELS AND EX- 
| PLORATIONS IN AFRICA,” SMUCKER’S 
, LIFE OF DR. KANE, dc., &&. Send for our 
| list, which is sent free. au21-tf 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 10 BOOK BUYERS !! 
AGENTS WANTED 


To form Clubs in Every Town and | ilage in 
the United States 
To whom a larger commission will be given than 
| ean be had from any other house. New descrip- 
| tive catalogues (just issued) mailed free to any 
address, containing all the popular works of the 
day, classified in the following order :-— 
| Annuals and Presenta-' History and Travels, &c., 
tion Books, Juvenile Works, 
| Agricultural Works, Law Books, 
, Bibles, Prayer & Hymn Masical Books, 
Books, | Miscellaneous Works, 
Biographical W orks, | Medical Books, 
Botanical Works, Natural History, 
Classical and Philosophi- | Odd Fellowship & Free-* 
cal Works, | masonry, 
, Cookery, Domestic Eco- Poetical Works, 
nomy, 4c., | Phrenological Works, 
| Dictionaries and Lexi-' Religious, Biblical and 
' eons, _ Theological Works, 
Fiction, (Works of) School Books, 
Geographical Books, Scientific Works, 
German Books, Sports and Pastimes. 
OG Send for a Catalogue. Address 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


SA 
s 


} 
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&y cut & DURABILITY, 
THE AMERICAN MANUPACTCRED 
WATCHES. 


Warranted superior to the Imported Watch of same 
cost, for Durability and Accuracy of time. Ad- 
mirably suited for Conductors and Engineers on 
Railroads, and all others requiring Correct Time- 
keepers, the Watch being stronger made and less 
liable of being put out of order than any Watch 
made. Also, ENGLISH and SWISS WATCHES, 
of every description, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
at the very lowest prices, and sent to any part of 
the United States. J. LADOMUR, 
er4-6t GIS Market St.. corner of Decatur. 


FURNITURE. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


. 


LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 


OF 


FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 
Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. 


my29-6m 


—THE BEST $25 SEWING MA-~ 
$2. CHINE EVER INVENTED. The 
subscribers having obtained letters patent for a 
new DOUBLE THREAD SEWING MACHINE, 
that is not inferior to the best in the market, offer 
State and County Rights for sale on such terms as 
to make it the best inducement ever presented to 
engage in the Sewing Machine business. This 
machine is new in every respect. It will sew every 
kind of fabric, from stout leather to fine muslin, 
with either cotton, silk or linen thread, and is 
the attention of capitalists. 
Address FETTER & CO., 

31 S. Sixth St., -» Pa 


MOTHERS! 


MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething. It has no equal ou 
earth. It greatly facilitates the process of teeth- 
ing, by softening the gums, reducing all inflam- 
mation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
the bowels. Depend u it, mothers, it will give 
rest to yourselves, relief and health to your 
infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of 
one of the most experienced and skillful female 
Physicians in New England, and has been used 
with never-failing success in millions of cases. 

Sure to give immediate relief to infants suffering 
from wind colic. 

Millions of bottles are sold every year in the 
United States. It is an old and well-tried remedy. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


OF? None wine unless the fae-simile of 
CURTIS & P NS, New York, is on the out- 
side wrapper. 

Sold by T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel- 


phia, and by Druggists throughout the world. 
au2]-13¢ 
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RATHER A TOUGH STORY. 


I remember one Silas Gray, a queer fellow, a 
citizen of the world, who, when he heard a 
traveller’s tale, always chimed in with one 
more extraordinary still. Such as this: Did 
you ever go to the Rocky Mountains’ Well, I 
wonder at that. You may be sure you don't 
know the world. My ancestors came from 
there, and in my younger days we used often | 
to talk about an old uncle that was living there 
about a century ago. He was a crack shot, 
and when he came down to see grandfather, 
brought a particular long gun with him. I 
thought I might as well go and see what they 
had done with the old man. Well, do you 
know, that district is so remarkably healthy, 
high up in the air, that people never die. They 
get old and shrivelled, and lese their faculties 
pretty much, and then the neighbors tie them 
up in a sack, and ticket them, and hang them 
up in the church. So when I got to the place 
I went to the church, and asked the man that 





=a 





had charge, if he knew what had become of 
my old uncle. The man said he didn’t know, 
but if I would come along with him, we'd see. 
So we went round and examined the sacks, a | 
precious lot of them. Sure enough there was 
my uncle’s name on one. So the man asked 
me if I wished to speak to him. I told him I | 
wanted particularly to do it. Well, he took | 
down the sack, and inside there was my uncle 
asdry asamummy. He put him into warm | 
water, and after a while the old man began to 
open his eyes and sneeze. At last, says I, 
Well, uncle, can you speak’ and he said he | 
could. Sol began to chat with him abont our 
relations. The old man presently tired, and | 
began to yawn. Says he, if you have anything 
particular to ask about, I guess you had better 
make haste, as / am getting tired, and want to 
be hung up again. Well then, uncle, says I, 1) 
do just want to know what became of a par 
ticular long gun you used to have. Look, says 
he, under the thatch at the north-west corner | 
of the house and you'll find it. Thankee, | 
uncle, says I; and we tied the old man up. 
again. Well, I found the gun, and loaded it 
with a pound of powder and six pounds of shot. | 
In my country the pigeons are so plentiful that, 
unless you drive-them away, they eat up all 
the grain. Somebody has to go out every 
morning to shoot them. Well, I was anxious | 
for my turn. Sol got up very early, !ong be- 
fore daylight, and | laid the gun along a fence, 
just to sweep the fleld as I thought. I sat down 
to wait for morning, but somehow fell asleep. 
When I woke, the ground was literally plaster- 
ed with pigeons. But the gun swept just over 
their heads, and ’twas no use firing at them as 
they lay ; but I thought that was no great mat- 
ter, so made ready. Hallo! says I, and up they 
flew. I let fly, but the hundredth of a second 
too late. Not a bird did 1 kill, but we picked 
up two bushels and a half of legs and feet on 
the ground.—Prof. Kelland. 


An Amvsine Musraxs.—The following anec- 
dote is told by a correspondent of Chambers’s 
Journal, of an English omnibus conductor, Mr. 
Edward Brown, or, as he is sometimes called, | 
Smart Ned : 

My friend Bilberry sometimes accompanies | 
me to town. Bilberry is a popular lecturer of 
considerable fame, and what is more to the 
point, a very charming companion. He is a 
huge man, with a jolly round face, which is 
slightly tinted by the best of clarets. He 
dreases in a very clerical style ; and his turned- 
up hat, gold spectacles, and black suit, give 
him the outward semblance of some high- 
church dignitary. A few mornings ago, we 
met at the corer of the road, and waited for 
our omnibus, which happened to be the one to 
which Mr. Brown is attached. On our way to 
town, I could not help noticing that worthy’s 
frequent glanees at my portly friend. Every 
now and then he would peep cautiously into | 
the vehicle, and leok at Bilberry’s hat, his 
shoes, or his spectacles. At last he dismount- 
ed from his elévated post, and took up a posi- 
tion on the step, so that he might enjoy an un- 
interrupted view of the lecturer. He seemed | 
completely fascinated with the massive gold 
spectacles, and never averted his gaze for a | 
moment, At Charing Cross I got out, and Bil- | 
berry followed. Brown touched his hat to him 
with a reverential air. , 

‘*Beg your parden, sir,’ 
speak with you a minute ?’’ 

“What is it, my man—what is it?’’ asked | 
my friend. 

‘I'm afraid, sir, you'll think me very rude, | 
but the fact is, me and the driver has a bet on | 
about you,”’ 

“A bet about me, man’ What do you | 
mean’’’ Bilberry is rather irascible, and will | 
not be trifled with. 

‘** Well, sir, it’s rather a ticklish question to | 
put to you, bat ain’t you Cardinal Wiseman ?”’ | 

‘Cardinal Wiseman?’"’ roared Bilberry, | 
flourishing his cane. ‘* Do you mean to insult 
me, you impertinent raseal’ I have a very 
good mind to—"’ 

My excited friend could not finish his sen- 
tence before Smart Ned had slammed the door, 
mounted his perch, and shouted out at the top | 
of his voice : 

** All right, Bill! 


? 








said he; ‘may I | 


| 


Drive on! Jt is his Hemi- 


mence. 


Mr. Paseneses on Lose Lirz.—“‘ I’ve always | 
noticed,” said Mrs. Partington, dropping her | 
voice to the key that people adopt when they 
are disposed to be philosophical or moral, “I’ve 
always noticed that every year added toa man’s | 
life has a tendency to make him older, just as | 
a man who goes a journey finds, as he jogs on, 
that every mile-stone brings him nearer to 
where he is going, and farther from where he 
started. I haven't got the exorbitance of feel- 
ing that I had once, and I don’t believe I shall 
ever have it again if I live to the age of Methu- 
saleh, which, heaven knows, I don’t want to. 
And, speaking of long life, | haven't any desire 
to live any Jonger than the breath remains in 
my body, if it isn’t more than eighty years—I 
wouldn’t wish to be a centurion, and the idea 
of surviving one’s factories always gives me a 
disagreeable sensoriousness. But whatever is 
to be, will be, and there is no knowing how a 
thing will take place till it turms out.’’—Boston 
Gazette. 


| have him sponged with cold water; 














The above bird's-eye view of Cherbourg will 
give perhaps a better idea of the place, than 
more minute illustrations. The great marvel 
of Cherbourg is the simple fact of the break- 
water—‘‘a solid stone pier of some ten miles 
in length, erected at a depth of sixty or seventy 
| feet, of sufficient strength to resist the violence 
of a most dangerous sea. Imagine this, and 
you have at once almost all that words can do 


to describe the phenomenon. The whole won- ' 








CHERBOURG. 


der of the ‘feat’ lies in the difficulty of execn- 
tion under such circumstances—but when once 
completed the eye perceives little beyond what 
it recognizes in the stone jetties of every well 
appointed seaport. When lying in a boat, in- 
deed, at one end, and gazing along the little to 
the further and distant extremity, the mind 
grasps at a glance the gigantic nature of the 
construction, and feels appalled almost at the 





boldness and daring of the conception. Huge 


rb LEW RB 


circular bottoms terminate the colossal pier at 


either extremity. In the centre isa fort, or 
rather fortress, consisting of a whole island of 
barracks, guard-houses, and other military es- 
tablishments. Uniting these extremities with the 
central portion, runs the long line of sea wall, or 
rampart, composed ofa platform of solid masonry, 
on which six or eight persons can walk abreast ; 


and, on the sea side, a parapet, more than breast | 


high, broad enough to contain four or five more. ’ 





CommenicaTinc By Sicss.—Alexander Dumas 
the elder happened to be in Switzerland at a 


| roadside inn where German alone was spoken, 


and he did all he could to impart to the master 
ofthe establishment that he wished to have 
some mushrooms. Finding that he could not 
make himself understood by language, he took 
up a piece of charcoal and traced on the wall a 


likeneas of the article which he wanted. The 


inn-keeper, on seeing the representation, seem- . 


ed quite pleased, and gave unmistakable 
signs of believing he comprehended. ‘ At 
last !’’ exclaimed Dumas, “and not without 
difficulty! However, it is well to be a man of 
invention, as otherwise I should be without my 
dish of mushrooms. However, here comes the 
host ; I hear him returning.”” And so he did, 


holding in his hand—an umbrella! 


Useful Receipts. 








Dayixo Peacues Wrruorvt Pretixe.—A corres- 
pondent of the Louisville Journal communicates 
a new plan of drying peaches, which may be of 
service to our readers. The /urze is removed 
by immersing in lye, made by boiling wood- 
ashes in water, toa tolerable strength. The 
lye should be warm, but not so as to cook the 
peaches, which are rubbed in it awhile, and 
then washed in clear cold water. Every parti- 
cle of furze will be removed, and only a thin 
skin remain—they can then be cut and dried 
in the usual manner. They thus lose nothing 
of their sweetness by peeling, and are said 
to be of the best quality for all cooking pur- 
poses. 

MANAGEMENT ov Scartet Fever.—lIn a recent 
conversation with one of the most skillful phy- 
sicians and eminent physiologists of this State, 
who had had a long and extensive practice, the 


| conversation turned upon the treatment of 
_ scarlet fever. 
“that this disease is more dreaded by physi- 


“| suppose,’’ we remarked, 
cians than any other, from its capricious char- 
acter?”’ ‘*Yes—to tell the truth, when we 
meet with a case, we really don’t know what 
to do—and, therefore, [—do nothing.’’ ‘‘Would 
it not be best to use at least palliatives ?"’ ‘‘ My 


whole practice is this—when the fever first 


comes on, and the patient is hot from fever, I 


tinue the treatment as long or as often as it is 
agreeable, or relieves the suffering. Afterwards, 
as he becomes weaker, the water is gradu- 


| ally made warmer; the sensations of the pa- 


tient being the guide. At the same time, he is 
allowed to drink all the cold water he wants— 
, which he will never do in large quantities (as 
| he should not) at a time, if it is always within 
his reach. I have known some to drink in this 


| way, by small portions, a quart in an hour. | ahove—thus furnishing to himself the mince- 


‘meat for less than nothing delivered at his 


After a while, this produces more or less per- 
spiration, which greatly relieves the symptoms. 
This is my whole treatment. Nothing is more 
pernicious that the practice of giving powerful 
medicines in this disease. The fact is, many 
scarlet fever patients are drugged out of exist- 


ence!’’ We learned that this physician, with 


a long and extensive practice, never lost but | 
| two patients of scarlet fever.—Country Gentle- 


| man, 


RemEpy ror Porox.—For dog-wood and ivy 
poison, we find blood-root a sure cure. Take the 
green root, and pound or cut so as to get the 
juice, and rub on the poisoned parts; taking 
| the dry root powdered, or steeped, as a tea, in 
| very small doses, three times a day, rubbing 
the green root on at the rame time.—(or. of 
New England Farmer 

Preservation ov Mxat.—A Belfast (Ireland) 
paper, states that meat, first dried in a current 
of air, and then hung up inaclose chamber 


and exposed for twenty or thirty minutes to | 
the fumes of burning sulphur, will keep as long | 


as required. The meat before packing, must 
be further dried and then covered with some 
impervious substance. Sheep killed in Algiers 
during the hot months of August, and passed 


through thie process, were taken to Paris, and | 


sold a month later. We have seen hams 
which, after pickling, were smoked a short time | 
over burning sulphur, that tasted and kept | 
well.—Country Gentleman. 


and con- | 


_of salt and ground pepper to the mass is bene- 


, never becomes sour or offensive ; 


_ Agricultur al. 


M. DE SORA’S HENERY, 


If newspaper accounts be true, M. de Sora, 
of France, has attained a degree of celebrity of | 
quite an interesting character. It is a fact | 
equally true, that while the better class of | 
horse flesh is attracting the attention of Epi- 
cureans in France, the less valuable specimens | 

of the equine race, 


| 
such as worn-out horses | 
from old age, hard labor or disease, have the | 
elements of their organisms finding their way | 

to the tables of the French people in rather 
indirect manner. M. 
stables of Paris and 


an | 
de Sora gathers from the | 

its suburbs, all 
horses as referred to above, that can be pur- 
chased at moderate prices, 


such 


and has them 
slaughtered, more especially because of their 
flesh, for the purpose of supplying the demands | 
of an extensive poultry establishment, which 
is said to be the source of a large income to its 
proprietor—not less than $175,000 per annum. 
The principal profit of the establishment arises 
from the production of eggs. All such parts 
of the slanghtered horses as are not used for 
food, such as the blood, skins, bones, hoofs, 
shanks, ete., are disposed of at remunerative 
prices. The skins go to the tanner, the blood 
is used for various purposes in the arts, the 
bones are manufactured into ivory black, and 
in the form of bone-dust and super-phosphate 
of lime sold for agricultural purposes. The 
shanks, hoofs, etce., go to the glue maker and 
Prussian blue manufacturer. The very mar- 
row of these old horses’ bones assumes the 
form of lip salve, and innumerable perfumed 
preparations for the lubrication and decoration 
of the well cared curls and tresses of the ladies 
of France. 





The following extracts will be read with in- 
terest :— 

The flesh is carefully dissected off the frame 
of course, and being cut into suitable propor- 
tions it is run through a series of revolving 
knives, the apparatus being similar to a san- 
sage machine on an immense scale, and is de 
livered in the shape of a homogeneous mass of 
mince meat, slighly seasoned, into casks, 
which are instantly headed up and conveyed, 
per railroad, to the egg plantation of M. de 
Sora. 

The consumption of horses for this purpose, 
by M. de Sora, has been at the average rate of 
twenty-two per day for the last twelve months, 
and so perfectly economical and extensive are 
all his arrangements, that he is enabled to 
make a profit on the cost of the animals by the 
sale of the extraneous substances enumerated 


henery. 
It has been ascertained tBat a slight addition 


ficial to the fowls, yet M. de Sora does not de- 
pend on these condiments alone to prevent 
putrefaction, but has his store rooms so con- 
trived as to be kept at a temperature just re- 
roved from the freezing point through all the 
months of the year, so that the mince-meat 
the fowls eat 


| 100 cords. 


The breeding rooms are warmed by steam, 
and the heat is kept up with remarkable uni- 
formity to that evolved by the female fowl du- 
ring the process of incubation, which is known 


any other period. A_ series of shelves one 


| above the other, form the nests, while blan- | 


kets are spread over the eggs, to exclude any 
accidental light. The hatched chicks are re- 


movel tothe nursery each morning and fresh 


eggs laid in to supply the place of empty shells. | 
| A constant succession of chickens is thus in- | 


sured, and moreover the feathers are always | 
Indeed a lousy fowl is un- 
known upon the premises. 

M. de Sora pernits the males and females to | 
mingle freely at all seasons, and after a fair 
trial of all the various breeds, has cleared his 


establishment of 


free from vermin. 


every shanghai, 


the feminines of the same species. He con- 


tends that the extra size of body and eags | 
pertaining to these foreign breeds can only | 


be produced and sustained by extra food 
while for capon raising the flesh is neither so 
delicate or juicy as that of the native breed. 


cochin | 
china, or other outlandish fowl, breeding only | 
| from old-fashioned barn-yard chanticleers and 


2 K 


isos. 





mixing a quart of clean white sand 


tard seed, and pouring it inte the barrel, 


may stand in the 


It 
barrel, or, if a nice article is 
wanted, it should be put into quart bottles and 
corked. 

This cider will be fit to drink in case of sick- 
ness, and will always bear a good price in mar- 
ket. It retails at cents a bottle, 
and would bring at least two dollars a dozen, 
by the quantity. 


twenty-five 


This is much better business 
than to make a poor article from decayed ap- 
, ples, 


dollars a barrel.—.{mer. Agriculturist. 


SHEEP AS SCAVENGERS. 


Notwithstanding the heresy of the Rev. R. 
J. Breckenridge about ‘‘In and In Breeding,” 
he is yet a good observer and thoughtful far- 
mer. I owe to him my first idea of sheep as 
scavengers or eaters of weeds. It is well 
known that sheep eat a larger variety of weeds 
i than any of our domestic animals. With a 
| certain number of sheep then to eat what 
| weeds the horse and ox leave, we have a clear 
| gain of all the mutton made, the most whole- 
| some of meats, and the absolute advantage of 





| ‘ : . 
| destroying noxions weeds, which would other- 
| 


| wise increase and root out wholesome grasses. 
| | Havi ing sheep in one pasture, and cattle in an 
adjoining one, I found the sheep continually 
| pressing to pass from a fine blue grass pasture 
into the pasture where the cattle were, much 
less luxuriant. I let them through the gate 
and watched them; they at once greedily, 
without touching the grass, devoured certain 
weeds, which the eattle studiously passed over. 
_ The true plan is to have few sheep, and change 
them frequently from one pasture to another: 
the sheep will then be healthier, and the pas- 
tures the better for their presence. But it does 
not follow, however, the sheep will clear up 
foul pastures of themselves. 
some grass as well as weeds. Now if a pas- 
foul, the scythe must be used. 
Suppose fifty sheep will eat, in a year, five 
acres of briars or other weeds, 


They require 


ture is very 


and the one 
hundred acre field produces six acres of briars 
or weeds: now five only being eaten, the other 
acre will go on spreading and trenching upon 
the grass, until such time as there will not be 
| grass enough for the sheep, to say nothing of 
other stock. But using the seythe, if you re- 
_ duce the six or ten acres of briars te five, then 


| to mark higher on the the ‘rinometer than at i the sheep will cut the other five for you, which | My 20, 21, 138, 8, 13, 


is a clear gain, or saving of labor and mutton. 
But there are numerous weeds in most pastures 
_which the horse and ox will not eat, and which 
| the scythe cannot reach ; 
will feed upon. 


not to rely upon sheep or the scythe, separate- | 
, ly, but upon both. They especially are greedy 
| in eating young briars after the scythe has cut 

| the hard and old stalks. And after all we must 

| not rely upon the scythe or the sheep for per- | 
| manent freedom from weeds, but upon long 

| and thick grass to choke them out. 

| Ido not doubt that the reason why sheep are | 
so liable to disease is the fact that by over | 
| numbers they eat out all the variety which is | 
| necessary to their health, but if kept in small | 
numbers, and changed from pasture to pasture, 

| there is no stock more healthy and remunera- | 


’ | tive for the outlay of capital and care. 


Let every farmer then keep a few choice | 


sheep.-> Corres. of Ohio Farmer. 


The manure preduced in this French estab- | 


lishment is no small item, and since it forms | 


the very best fertilizer for many descriptions of 
plants, it is eagerly sought for at high prices 
by market gardeners in the vicinity. The pro- 
prietor estimates the yield this year at about 


different departments, three-fourths of whom, 
however, are females. The sale of eggs during 
the past winter has averaged about 40,000 
dozen per week, at the rate of six dozen for 


25,000 in round numbers for every seven days, 
or $250,000 per annum. The expenses of M. 
de Sora’s henery, including wages, interest 
and a fair margin for repairs, &c., are in the 
neighborhood of $75,0), leaving a balance in 
his favor of $175,000 per year. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD CIDER. 


There is hardly a tithe « of cider made now as 
compared with forty years ago. Many of the | 
old orchards have died out, and the temperance | 
reform has prevented their renewal. The mar- 
ket for fine fruit has greatly expanded, and 
nearly all the trees now planted are for the | 
production of market apples. It took eight | 
bushels of apples to make a barrel of cider, and 
the barrel sold for only a dollar. Apples now 
bring every year from fifty cents to a dollar a 
bushel. Fruit growers can hardly be expected | 
to lament the change that is so much for their —. 
pecuniary interest. 

Yet cider is still made all over the country in 
small quantities, some for the apple butter, 
some for vinegar, and still more for a beverage. | 

When bottled and properly handled, it is as 
palatable, and much more wholesome, than | 
most of the wines of commerce. In affections | 
of the kidneys it is an excellent remedy, and 
should havea placein every well appointed | . 
cellar. It is a matter of some importance, that 
what cider is made, should be made in the best | 


manner. 
The apples should be well ripened, but not | 


| 





it with avidity, they are ever in good condi- 
tion, and they lay an egg almost daily, in all 
weathers and in all seasons. 

The sheds, offices and other buildings are 


_ built around a quadrangle, enclosing about | 


_twenty acres, the general feeding ground. | 
This latter is subdivided by fences of open pal- | 
ing, so that only a limited number of fowls are 
allowed to herd together, and these are ranged 

_ in different apartments according to their age, 
no bird being allowed to exceed the duration 
of four years of life. At the end of the fourth 
year they are placed in the fattening coops for 
about three weeks, fed entirely on crushed 
grain, and sent alive to Paris. 

As one item alone in this immense business 
it may be mentioned that in the months of 
| September, October, and November last, M. de 

Sora sent nearly 1,000 dozens of capons to the 
| metropolis. 


He never allows a hen to set? 








in the least decayed. Every apple with the | 
least speck of rot in it should he removed, 
you wish a first rate beverage. The pared 
| and inferior apples may be reserved for making 
| vinegar. Perfect cleanliness should be observ- 
ed in the grinding process which should be per- 
| formed two days before pressing, and the po- 
| mace be permitted to stand and mellow in the , 
vat, untiLjt assumes a deep red color. Clean 

dry stra ould be used in forming the cheese 


municated to the juice. If water be added, it 
will make it hard and unpleasant to the taste. 
The casks, also, in which it is put for fermen- 
tation, should be thoroughly cleansed, and 
finished off with a fumigation of brimstone. 
This is done by burning inside the barrel a few 
strips of canvass, dipped in melted brimstone. 
The fumes will penetrate all the pores and de- 
stroy the must and correct the sourness. After 
the fermentation is over, draw off into clean 
barrels, and clarify it. This can be done by 


He employs nearly 100 persons in | 


four francs, bringing the actual sales up to | 


+ | mained beneath the surface for several genera- 


| to contend. 


| children. 


FENCE POSTS. 


| The durability of fence posts, it has been | 
| ascertained by reiterated experiments, is | 
greatly increased by charring the bottoms, | 
| or that portion of them which is to be inserted 
in the soil, before setting them. There are 
| but few methods, probably, of enhancing the 
duraMlity of wood which is to be exposed to 
the action of moisture, or the soil, more effec- 
tual than that of charring. In old fields, the 
plough not usfrequently exhumes knots, and 
|fragments of limbs which must have 


} 
| 


re 


| tions, yet in a perfectly sound condition in 
consequence of the exterior surface having 
been charred when the clearing of the soil was | 
effected by ‘“‘axe and brand.’’ Oak and cedar 
| Posts, as well as stakes of all kinds, endure 
| nearly twice as long when so prepared, and as 
| the cost is in most cases, merely nominal, the 
_ practice should universally prevail. It is well 
known that on many kinds of soil, the most 
| valuable and durable kinds of wood will last 
| but a few years if set in an unprepared state, 
and the cost of repairs is often one of the most 
| serious drawbacks with which the farmer has 
We advise every one, therefore, 
who is about to erect new lines of fence, or to 
| repair old ones, to make trial of this plan nyt 
all means, and to carefully observe the result. 
New England Farmer. 


ITE Ms. 


A Freycu veterinary surgeon, named Hen, is | 
| declare -d to have discovered, and successfully 
practised, a remedy for the pleuro-pneumonia, | 
so destructive to cattle. It consists of 60 gram- | 
mes (2 ounces) of chlorate of potash, dissolved | 
in a quart of water, sweetened with honey; to 
be given in two daily doses of half the amount. | 
Bors wy Horsus.—Permit me through the | 
}columns of your valuable paper, to make 
| known a remedy for ‘ Bots’’ which I regard as | 





if | much of a ‘specific’ in that disease, as pink | 


root or Falhnestock’s Vermifuge for worms in 
Sulphuric ether, two ounces, lauda- | 
num, two drachms, warm water sweetened, one 

quart. Drench the animal, and repeat the dose 

if necessary in an hour, to be followed two or | 
three hours afterwards, with a good dose of lin- 
seed oil. And if the above remedy should | 
prove as successful in the hands of others as it 


: i j ill t red 
If the straw be musty, the flavor will be com- | has with me, many fine horses will be spa: 


to die of old age.—Corres. of Country Gentleman, | 

Foor Rot.—This nasty disease can be readily | 
cured, says R. A. (+. Hyde, of Erie county, N. 
Y., thus :—Take equal parts of sulphate of cop- | 
per (blue vitriol) and verdigris, pulverise, and 
apply after paring off the foot to get at the part 
affected. 


ga lf I was making ‘up a plan of conse- 
quence,”’ said the great Lord Bolingbroke, **] | 
should like first to consult with a sensible ! 
woman.” 


with the | 
whites of half a dozen eggs, and a pint of mus- | 


in a slovenly manner, and sell it for two. 





The Riddler. E. 
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MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 


I am composed of 79 Jetters. 

My 1, 25, 30, 39, 12,°65, 48, was the 
of war. 

Mye2, 70, 32, 7, 45, 76, was the muse who 
over Astronomy. 

My 3, 56, 71, 40, 53, 24, 78, was a mountsin 
Thrace, covered all the year with snow. 

| My 4, 6, 75, 34, 61, was a King of Lydia. 

| My 5, 11, 78, 32, 29, 42, 79, was an ancient god of 
the sea. 

My 69, 49, 55, 34, 
health. 


My 23, 37, 52, 24, 74, 25, 9, 46, was the god of | 


sleep. 

_ My 35, 76, 43, 54, 70, 26, was the father of Ju- 
piter. 

My 72, 3 48, 10, 38, 19, was the meet ancient of 
the gods. 

My 77, 52, 22, 33, 58, 13, was the son of Neptune | 

My 59, 24, 14, was a name of Cybele. 

My 15, 32, 38, 63, 46, was a noted robber, fabled 
to have had three heads. 

My 62, 8, 52, 25, 65, 28, 41, 78, was a Grecian fe- 
made, the only one permitted to witmess the 
Olympie games. 

My 44, 76, 27, 25, 19. was the place of departed 
spirits 

My 73, 48, 39, 

Mars. 

70, 16, 


30, 18, 61, was a youth beloved by 


My 17, 
My 21, 
My 50, 
My 67, 3 


60, 26, was a celebrated hunter. 
39, 20, 52, 32, was the goddess of flowers. 
16, 64, 76, 65, was the son of Vesta. 
52, 68, 32, 3, 72, 14, was a place of 

Leet nt in the lower world. 
, 46, 35, 76, was a lofty mountain of Thes- 
saly. 

My whole was a great saying afer the battle of 
Saratoga. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


My 66 


GEO. IRWIN. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD. 
I am composed of 25 letters. 
| My 13, 7, 2, 4, 24, 23, was a Prince of Elis. 
| My 6, 17, 24, 25, 10, 8, 24, 23, was a King of Caria. 
My 8, 9, 5, was an American General in the Revo+ 
lution. 
My 19, 14, 18, 10, 15, was an American officer. 
My 25, 10, 8, 10 15 was a celebrated philosopher. 
My 1, 3, 8, 8, wasa ecteivaies archer. 
, was a Spanish monarch. 
| My 16, 4, 1, 14, 8, 24, 23, was a King of Perga-- 
mus. 
My 12, 22, 14, 15, was a British Admiral. 


“i 


all these the sheep My 6, 13, 15, 24, 13, 4, 25, was a Governor of New 


York. 


The true theory then of cleaning pastures is | My 11, 14, 4, 5, 25, were three goddesses. 


My whole is one of the Seven Wonders of the- 
World. * 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, ® 
On a summer morn, ere the sun doth rise, ~—*) 
And with rays of crimson light the skies, 

My first is soaring in upper air ; 


Naught with its singing cam compare. 


O’er a distant prairie; at evening mild, 
Comes a single horseman, riding wild ; 
And he with my second urges his beast, 
Till he stops to rest and feast. 


Seek in the garden, and there you'll find «“ 

Something with beauty and fragrance com 
bined, 

‘Tis my whole there blooming in colors bright,” 

Making a very pleasing sight. G@AHMEW\_ 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Complete through endless space I roam, 
And countless millions call me ‘‘ home,’’ 
And though quite large I move as fast 
As does the whirlwind or the blast ; 
But when transposed it is confessed, 
I dwell in every human breast ; 
One letier drop, and through the grove, 
A free and happy beast I rove ; 
Another gone, and you'll decide 
I am to science near allied. 
If now transposed, by all ’tis said, 
I guide the ship and heave the lead ; 
Again, and I’m a quadraped. 
My whole curtail, transpose, and lo! 
I flow for sorrow, jey and woe ; 
Behead me now—I truly claim 
To be a portion of man’s frame ; 
Curtail, and then replace my head, 
And I'm a fragrant berb instead ; 
Reversed, I’m known to saint and sage, 
As goddess of an ancient age ; 
Transposed, and there are very few, 
When well, but will me daily do. 

West es on Ohio. RALPH WILSON. 


~ 


CMARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first is found near every seaport town ; 
My second is a female quadruped ; 
My third is a blooming lass ; 
My whole was once first among the nations of | 
the earth. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ALLIGATION QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAQ® EVENING POST. 


A storekeeper mixed 40 pounds of sugar at 10 © 
| cents per pound with 20 pounds of sugar at 8 


16, 32, was the goddess of | 


3 


cents per pound. How much sugar at 6 cents per 
pound must he add to this mixture to sell the 


whole at 9 cents per pound, and gain 50 cents for — 
the trouble of his —' 8. WALKER. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

Co™ What is the difference between the Bmperor — 
of Russia and a certain breakfast utensil ? 
One is a despot and the other is a tea-pot. § 

C7” Why is a sick Jew like a diamond? Ans.— , 
Because he is a jewel (Jew ill). 


—Because no one can flourish without a ‘‘ rib.’’ 
CH What is the best line to lead a man with ? 
Ans.—Crinoline. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 


.- 
CH” Why ought every man to have awife? Ans. = 
w 


Ans.— “7 


ay 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA.—Nathaniel Greene, 


| Major-General United States Army. MISCELLA- 


NEOUS ENIGMA.—Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. CHARADE.—Carpet. CHARADE.—Sir- 
loin. RIDDLE.—Bear. ANAGRAMS.—-United 
States, Germany, South Carolina, Cape Henry, 
Lower Guinea, Great Salt Lake, Minnesota, South 
Shetland, Sumatra. Palestine. PROBLEM.—6? 
and 33. 
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